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THE VALUE OF THE LIBERAL TRADITION 
a 


ysl By W. Norman Prrrencer 
General Theological Seminary * 


At a recent meeting of the American Theological Society, as 
one listened to the papers and heard the discussion which followed 
them, one was forcibly struck by the fact that, so far as many of 
those present were concerned, “liberalism” and its works were 
dead, and theology had gone on to a new position—a position 
which in some of its proponents made at least one person think 
of a recrudescent fundamentalism. Neo-orthodoxy, dialectic 
theology, “confessional” theology: these seemed to be in favour; 
and all that bore the mark of early twentieth century “liberalism” 
was anathema. 

Nor was this experience an unusual one. For those who read 
the new books, and keep in touch with the movements of thought 
that flow through our theological world and especially reveal them- 
selves in discussions in the seminaries and learned societies, it has 
long been apparent that the whole trend of theology has altered 
in the direction of what is usually described as “orthodoxy.” 
Renewed interest in the great writers of the past, study of the 

*This paper and the one that follows it, by Professor Pratt, were read at the 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, on May 13, 1942. 
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Fathers, the neo-scholastic movement and the emphasis upon 
liturgical backgrounds for Christian theology are straws in the 
wind. Certainly in this place one does not need to expand the 
theme; but certainly in this place, of all places, one can attempt 


essay: the suggestion of certain lines of thought and emphasis 


cally, the old-fashioned “liberalism” of our immediate past. 

Clearly it is short-sighted to throw over that which we have 
learned, simply because something new has come along. It was 
short-sighted of some of the liberals of the last few decades to 
discard the riches of traditional theology—although all of them 
- certainly did not do this—or to minimize the contributions of the 
great doctors of the Church. It is equally short-sighted, in our 
own day, to discard or minimize the tremendous contribution 
which was made to our knowledge by the liberal era, or to turn 
from the generous acceptance, indeed welcome, of difference of 
thought and approach, to an obscurantist insistence upon sheer 
dogmatic authority, simply because we happen to disagree with cer- 
tain of the conclusions which liberals often drew from their study 
and thought. One of our greatest contemporary tasks, in the 
theological seminaries above all, is to preserve the generous spirit 
of liberalism and to conserve the enduring values of liberalism, 
while at the same time we recognize its patent defects and main- 
tain the historic emphasis of the Church upon its traditional faith, 
worship and practice. If we do not do this, the whole battle of 
“liberalism” will have to be fought over again, with all of the 
heart-searching, anguish and loss of faith which could, in a 
way so easily, be avoided. 

Let me suggest three fields in which we must seek to conserve 
these values of liberalism, before I go on to discuss the lines of 
thought that seem to me indicated by our present theological situa- 


+). tion as the direction of advance for those of us who are deeply 
| 2 concerned for a faith that is both relevant to new truth and also 
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something else—and that something else is the sole purpose of this _ 


which will make the most of the newer currents of thought, but __ 
unlike some of them will not discard so easily, even enthusiasti- _ 
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- gonsonant with the historic witness of Christ’s Holy Catholic 
Church. 

The first of the fields in which the values of liberalism must be 
conserved is Biblical study, particularly the New Testament. 
Although the generality of scholars now accept the necessity for 
critical investigation of the Bible, the tendency of our time is to 
regard the results of this investigation as irrelevant to our theo- 
logical constructions. There is one sense in which this is true; no 
theologian can wait day after day for the pronouncements of the 
critics, and the Catholic faith does not depend upon the New 
Testament scholar’s decision as to whether or not Jesus, for in- 
stance, thought of himself as Messiah. But there is another sense 
in which this is desperately untrue. Recently I read a little book, 
published in England, and dealing with the place of the Bible in 
the Church, and I could hardly credit my eyes when I read that 
only the captious would hold that our Lord did not claim full 
deity for himself. And my dismay was increased when a larger, 
and much more scholarly, book appeared a month or two ago, 
employing the old symbolic or allegorical interpretation of the Old 
and New Testaments in such a way that we once again had Isaiah 
predicting the virginal conception of Christ, and almost (but not 
quite, thank heaven) reached the absurdity of an English scholar 
of an earlier day, who found the doctrine of the Trinity clearly 
disclosed in the visit of the three angels to Abraham at Mamre. 
Against all such revivals of fundamentalism, it appears to me 
essential that we insist upon the growing response of the Jewish 
people to the eternal and yet growing divine self-disclosure; the 
reality of our Lord’s human nature, including psychological as 
well as physiological limitations; the place of the Church’s faith 
in interpretation of the records; and the quite obvious truth that 
anything like completely orthodox Christology, let us say, does not 
emerge until after the New Testament period, even if all of the 
materials, and most of the emphases, in that Christology, are 
found in that Biblical literature. 

Or again, in the doctrinal field: the distinction between primary 
and secondary beliefs—or, in von Hiigel’s sort of language, be- 
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tween the central nucleus and the peripheral accompaniments—is 
an aid to our theological work far too valuable to be cast aside in 
the interests of a supposed, and to a great degree actual, integral 
quality of the faith which makes all “picking and choosing” 
impossible. To say that the incarnation of God in Christ, the 
God-Man who is at the centre of our faith, is primary in Chris- 
tianity, while the manner of his physical conception is secondary, 
seems to me sheer gain. It is preposterous to hold, as did Dr. 
N. P. Williams at one time, that the discovery of a papyrus prov- 
ing that Jesus was the son of Joseph would necessitate our giving 
up the entire Catholic faith in the God-Man. Likewise, on the 
matter of the resurrection of Christ, we certainly have been 
much advantaged when we see that the Easter gospel is not that 
the Tomb was empty (although it may well have been), but rather 
that the Lord Jesus was alive in the full reality of his divinity and 
his humanity, with all that essentially belongs thereto. Once 
more, we shall be clearer about the meaning of our faith if we 
resolutely determine to re-think it, and re-think its implications as 
well, in the light of whatever new learning may have come to us 
from other fields; only in this way, indeed, can we really pre- 
serve the faith intact. Our task, to paraphrase S. Vincent of 
Lerins, is not to think a new faith, but loyally to think the old 
faith in a new way, and for our own age. 

Finally, in the field of Christian evidences or apologetics, there 
is the very greatest need for the preservation of the values of 
liberalism. ‘Today we see an almost complete pessimism about 
man, an almost complete distrust in human reason, an almost 
completely hopeless outlook on the world and life. As a reaction 
from the over-optimism in what a friend of mine calls “the 
halcyon days before 1930,” this is to be welcomed ; but when such 
a corrective becomes the whole truth for any thinker, he has 
destroyed for himself all possibility of thought and thus under- 
mined his own and every other philosophy or theology. We must 
admit the sinfulness of man (anyone who is not a blind fool 
will do that); we must recognize the place of prejudice, bias, 
subjective tendenz, in our thought; yet if we do any thinking at 
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ss gesults of human thought are partial, surely, but they are par- 


7 illuminates the whole of our experience, and in its turn is illum- 


- “ated to their way of worship, and must have its immediate con- 
_ Sequence in a manner of life, informed by the supernatural reality 
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all, we must at the same time believe that the human reason and 
its findings are to be trusted, to some real, if limited, degree. The 


~ tially true; and it is one of the most absurd and self-defeating of 
human activities resolutely to extinguish what little light we do 
possess, as we seck to understand ourselves, our life and our 
world. Here liberalism stood with the Catholic tradition ; and one 
finds, over and over again, that the Catholic theologian, as exem- 
plar of that tradition, is often more liberal (say, towards non- 
Christian religions, the philosophical disciplines, even science) than 
the newer Protestant “orthodox.” Despite Tertullian’s famous 
epigram, Christianity cannot be commended to men simply on the 
ground that it is absurd; it can only be commended because it 


inated by that experience—or, in theological language, the faith 
in the Incarnate Word is directly related to, and dependent upon, 
the work of the unincarnate Word, both in our own human rea- 
son and in every range of our experience, as also in every nook 
and cranny of this vast and mysterious universe. 

Let us now turn to the several lines of thought along which it 
seems to me the Church must move if it is to serve our generation, 
- both by its loyalty to the traditional witness of our religion, and 
by its recognition of our new situation in a new world which 
admittedly is unchristian and yet to which Christianity would 
speak with a charity and clarity that bring hope and confidence 
to frustrated and wearied men. 

The first point which I should like to make is that the Christian 
en amm must be understood as an organic whole, not as a de- 
- partmental affair in which little relationship is seen between the 
several areas. By this I mean that in historic Christianity, the 
faith which men have in God and his revelation is integrally re- 


of God and empowered by the worship of the Church. This 
Organic nature of the Christian religion has often been forgotten; 
but the liturgical movement, with its emphasis on the centrality 
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of eucharistic worship as the enactment of the faith and its 
equal stress on “action” as flowing out from that worship, has 
been of enormous help to us here. There is a genuine danger, of 
course, that the new emphasis may lead to an ecclesiocentric 
religion ; and it is doubtless true that in certain instances precisely 
this has happened, as perhaps in some of the recent popular 
essays published about the Church and sacraments. Yet the 
recognition that theology springs out of the life of the Church in 
worship and prayer, and hence that lex orandi lex credendi, is 
essential, since it will save our articulated faith from becoming 
mere dialectic, by which (as the old saying has it) God most cer- 
tainly has not willed to grant his people salvation. On the other 
hand, as liberalism always asserted, the maintenance of an in- 
tegral relationship between faith and life, such that every doctrine 
will be seen as involving some genuine practical aspect of our 
Christian conversation, will bring theology, and worship, too, 
from the clouds and the sanctuary, into the market-place and 
arena. No matter what we may think of the rest of his position, 
Edouard LeRoy appears to have been correct in thinking that at 
least one meaning of a dogma was that it altered our conduct: we 
live differently because we believe that God is, that Christ is 
God-Man, that he is truly present in eucharistic bread and wine, 
that he rose from the dead and ever liveth as our Saviour. 
Secondly, a sound direction of advance in theology is to stress, 
as vigorously as possible, the primacy of God’s act and revelation 
in that organic whole which is the historic and living Christian 
tradition. The tradition, in fact, is a continuity of response to 
God’s historic and continuing movement towards men, centering 
in a special act which is still conveyed by the divine society and 
to which the divine society is at the same time the corporate re- 
sponse of men. Theocentrism is an essential emphasis for our 
time, as for all times; although it must not be so presented as to 
suggest that man is nothing but a helpless puppet in the hands of 
God. It was against such a perversion that liberalism made a 
violent protest. On the contrary, it is the very nature of man’s 
true freedom, as S. Augustine saw a long time ago, that it consists 
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: in the utterly obedient response of men to God’s prevenient action. 
- . The Church itself, we must see, is not the final object of al- 
| legiance; rather, it is God in his Church, Christ in his mystical 
Body, to whom ultimate allegiance is given, and the Church has its 
significance precisely in being the vehicle of that act of God to 
man, as it is also the vehicle for man’s response to God—not the 
only vehicle, in any exclusive sense, but the chiefest and most 
definitive vehicle. 

And here we are ready to move on to the third of my sugges- 
7 tions. The rediscovery of the Church, the Una Sancta, in re- 
scent years (even in such surprising places as the editorial pages of 


The Christian Century), indicates clearly enough that the cor- 
porate, social nature of the Christian religion is once again being 
recognized—the Church, as Dr. Morrison has insisted, is the 
carrier of Christian salvation and “culture.” But the nature 
of the Church as pre-eminently a sacramental society is not suf- 
ficiently emphasized although the liturgical movement is helping 
us here once again. Paul Elmer More once remarked that apart 
from the eucharistic sacrament, the Incarnation of God in Christ 
: is almost certain to be lost to men, and as the setting for that 
sacrament, the Christian Church as the Body of Christ is pre- 
eminently a sacramental society, which despite the error, weakness 
and sinfulness of its members is divinely-human and humanly- 
_ divine, in which the life in Christ is conveyed to men through 
_ Sacramental rites which are informed by his Spirit even if they 
are not expressly of his institution. The renewed attention given 
_ _ to the fact and philosophy of symbolism is a most interesting 
_ phenomenon in the world of thought ; and it would appear that the 
a Christian Church in its historic rites is uniquely equipped with 
__ precisely such symbolic means for conveyance of spiritual life and 
the bearing of meaning. Much more needs to be made of these, 

7 7 however, and they can be related much more intimately and 
a : _ directly to the faith which they convey; but let us not forget that 
liberalism has had its word to say about the relation of faith and 

_ worship, and contributed to the purifying of sacramentalism from 


all suggestion of magic or mechanical efficacy. 
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The place of the Bible in our organic Christian tradition must 


‘not be overlooked when the emphasis is put upon the sacramental 


nature of the Church’s life. The study of the Bible as the record 
of “how we got that way,” in the words of the late Frank Gavin, 
and also as the enduring and pictorial expression of the rich va- 
riety of men’s response to the revelatory work of God manwards, 
will mean that we are delivered from fundamentalism, while at 
the same time we do not fall into the error of regarding Holy Writ 
as one among many examples of “sacred literature.” In my own 
judgement, the work of the form-critics is invaluable at this point, 
for their findings have helped us to see that the Bible represents 
and states a living faith. Especially in the New Testament litera- 
ture we can now understand that the chief act of God manwards 
is known to us only in the human response to those events in 
which his act is embodied; hence the Bible, and particularly the 
New Testament, becomes authoritative without becoming coercive 
in its very letter; in all of its rich variety and meaning, it bears 
witness to a life lived, a death died, a renewed presence known, 
such that those upon whom the impact was made were com- 
pelled to say, in one form or another, “My Lord and my God.” 
To attempt to understand the New Testament apart from the 
Church’s traditional faith is to seek the impossible; but it is like- 
wise absurd to attempt to secure some utterly certain minimum of 
fact which can then be called “the revelation.” Liberalism insisted 
on the place of the developing human element in the Bible; and 
we can see that the revelation is in the whole literature, or rather 
is found in the historic facts and the response to them, made 
known to us through the whole literature which states and en- 
shrines that response of men to the facts. Here is the true Word 


of God, speaking by the prophets, in Christ made flesh, and calling — 


forth a response which when set down becomes in a secondary 
sense the Word because it is the indispensable mediator of the 
Word made flesh. 

But because Christianity is based upon.the God who became 
man, the Eternal self-limited in the temporal, it is essentially a 
religion with an eschatological insistence. This is another of the 
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i : lines of thought to which we would draw attention. Liberalism 
ved made its contribution here by showing that the eschatology is not 
> to be taken in its literal sense; but it did not see that it is not to 
‘ be understood, either, in a Greek sense which irons out its crudity 
and makes it a neat pattern of immortality. One suspects that 
the difficulty with Christian eschatology is precisely here, in the . 
attempt to combine Hebrew and Greek thought; it cannot be done 
successfully, and yet both strains must be maintained. God in 
history and at the end of history; God above history and through 
history; God’s act in judgement and mercy “at the end of the 
- times,” and yet God’s eternal judgement in the truth that light 
has come into the world: all of these are essential. One thing, 
at any rate, is clear. The Christian faith is not a this-worldly 
faith alone, nor is it an after-worldly faith; it is a faith which 
because of its recognition of the divine purpose in history, center- 
ing in Christ, and its belief that Christ is that union of history and | 
_ eternity adumbrated everywhere, accomplished here and there in 
one way or another, but in him finding (as von Hiigel said) 
“implied goal and centre,” can understand that man and his 
destiny are not exhausted by this world, but find their ultimate — 
_ meaning beyond the “flaming ramparts” of space and time, in the 
God who gave meaning to this world in showing that this world 
taken alone does not have meaning. 
Lastly, let me say that the theologians will do well in our day 
_ to remember the deity of God. God may be immanent in this 
_ world as the mind is immanent in the body; but he is also tran- 
—scendent of this world as the mind is transcendent of the body 
... and how much more so, as his reality is inconceivably 
Greater The utter aseity of God, his majesty, his splendour, 
his supreme reality as ens realissumum and valor valorum, his — 
substantival being compared to which we are, from one point of 
view, accidental—this needs to be said over and over again. 
Pe because God’s freedom is secured, there will follow from — 
his transcendence an equally real recognition—so nobly maintained 
by liberalism—that God is present, often in secular guise, and 
active, often in non-religious ways, in all areas of human life and 
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in all departments of the universe. As Truth he is worshipped 
by the scientist ; as Beauty he is adored by the artist; as Harmony 
he wins the musician; as Service he claims the social-worker; as 
Duty he speaks to the loyal soul; as Courage he comes to those 
who are brave—most of the time, perhaps, he is incognito, at work 
in many unknown Bethlehems and Gethsemanes and Calvaries, 
The Christian theologian needs to be sure that this universality 
of the divine operation is never forgotten in the equally im- 
portant stress upon the particularity and intensity of the Christian 
act of revelation, or in the whole religious sphere as more widely 
defined. In religion, he is known directly; in Christ, his nature — 
: and his name are declared as Love; but he is God, from ever- 
7 lasting to everlasting, and upholds all things by the word of his 
J * power. 
; In contrast to that holy God, in the wide sweep of his revelation, _ 
oA man is revealed as sinner. Our generation is very conscious of S 
_ this fact—and it may be that we have gone to the extreme of 
asserting an almost complete depravity of man. It is true that 
we shall accomplish very little if we minimize man’s sinfulness. 
But we shall find nothing at all accomplished if we minimize man’s 
possibilities as a redeemed sinner. Man has in himself the — 
imago Dei, despite Barth; but that image has been blurred, soiled, © 
largely broken in fact by man’s wilfulness, selfishness, and pride. 
Much of traditional Protestantism seems to start from this fact, 
and then to go on and seek by a theology of desperation to get 
man out of his dilemma. Liberalism certainly was over- 
optimistic about man. But at any rate liberalism found some 
worth in human life; and we can surely say that, no matter how 
mythological the conception may be, the idea of an original 
righteousness, from which Catholic thought historically has 
begun, stands for the truth that God made man, and found it a 
good thing to have done, and that man’s terrible defection is really 
a defection, from which he may be restored to a righteousness 
even more glorious because received from the God who wonder- 
fully created human nature, but by Christ has still more wonder- 
fully restored it by himself sharing it. 
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Tn this very inadequate and cursory manner, we have tried to 


show that the liberalism, now thought by many to be dead, has 
valuable contributions to make to our theology; and we have 
sought to suggest some lines of theological development today 
which will not overlook these values, while at the same time they 
are loyal to the historic orthodoxy of the Catholic Church. We 
have emphasized the organic nature of the Christian tradition; the 
primacy of God’s historic as of his ceaseless act to the response 
whose continuity is in fact that tradition’s life; the sacramental 
conveyance of that life to men through the community, by means 
of significant symbols; the Biblical stress which guarantees his- 
- torical grounding but does not confine the faith to its origins; 
the other-worldly strain which puts man beyond, although 
recognizing him within, the changes and chances of this mortal 
life; and the utter reality of God’s holiness in all of its universal 
scope, against which man is disclosed as a sinner, but a sinner 
with the possibility of redemption by the God who made him. In 
- concluding such a sketch, we shall do well to remember that the 
ancient dogmas of the Church have maintained all of these truths, 
not always in language easy for our time, but with a depth of 
insight and a wealth of expression which should send us back 
. again and again to the great masters of Christian theology. We 
do not as the phrase has it “think up for ourselves” a Christian 
_ Weltanschauung ; we invent it only in the literal sense of the Latin 
word, that is, we discover it as already there, we find it. Our task 
is to develop that insight, make that expression available, for our 
own time and our own place, in the light of the experience of men 
and women of our own day, and illuminated by the experience 
of men and women of other days and other places. 

Cardinal Newman wrote, once, the famous words, “In another 
world it may be otherwise, but in this world to live is to change, 
and to be perfect is to have changed often.” There is much 
truth in that saying; but Newman himself would have been the 
_ first to say, with Vincent of Lerins in the epigram to which we _ 
have already referred, that we seek to state not new things but — 
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the old things in a new way, non nova sed nove. Speaking as one 
who would claim to be a Catholic of the Anglican obedience, | 
would say, for myself, that we who are of this Anglican fold 
have a unique opportunity today to do precisely this; but that we 
shall not merit our great heritage nor accomplish our great task 
if we disregard, distrust or disdain the achievements of the liberal 
tradition for which this seminary has so nobly contended during 
the seventy-five years of its history. 
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me THREE TRENDS IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


: the Millenium arrives, I suppose, all the atheists will either be — 


period, however, it is likely enough that we shall always have the 


line, in brief but critical fashion, these three rival and funda- 


old as well as a modern school, and it goes back to some of the st 


By James Bissett Pratt 
Williams College 


Incredible as it may seem to the natively devout, it is quite 
possible that there will always be people who will feel satisfied 
with Extreme Naturalism and with nothing else. Possibly this 
is too daring a statement, for “always” is a long word, and when 


converted or removed to their own place. Short of that blessed : a 


materialists with us, along with the poor. But it is safe to say 
also that there will always be people—and I believe many of them 
—who will find Extreme Naturalism satisfying to neither heart 
nor head. Some of these people in the future, like many of their 
predecessors in the past, will be content to accept what they are 
told; but an increasing number of them will probably want to do 
some thinking of their own: they will search until they find a 
Philosophy of Religion in which both their hearts and their heads 
can rest. The philosophies in which they will seek such satis- 
_ faction are and will be many; but I think they may all be reduced 
to three principal types. It will be the aim of this lecture to out- 


mental schools of the Philosophy of Religion. 
The first of these three schools or types of thinkers has never 
_ been very large but has always been important, and it is, I believe, — 
increasing in our time in both importance and numbers. It is an a 


earliest of the great thinkers of both India and Greece and 
indeed back of them to the dawn of human reflection. In our : 
own time it is made up of those earnest and honest thinkers, 
critical in thought and often deeply religious in soul, who, though 
both emotionally and intellectually repelled by extreme Naturalism, 
find themselves unable to accept the notion of a personal or even | 
of a conscious deity. They believe earnestly in the Divine, and 
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much of Reality they interpret in teleological rather than mechan- 
istic terms : yet the theistic interpretation of the Universe is almost 
as repellent to them as is the materialistic. The doctrine for 
which they stand I shall refer to as that of the Impersonal Divine. 

As belonging to this type of thought might be classed one of 
the most primitive interpretations of Nature, possibly antedating 
magic, totemism, and animism. I refer to the belief in a 
ubiquitous and impersonal power, diffused, fundamental, mys- 
terious, permeating both men, animals, and things, named va- 
riously mana, manitou, orenda, and conceived as the ultimate 
source of all power, the unconscious determiner of destiny. 

But I suppose the oldest philosophical exposition of what I 
have called the idea of the Impersonal Divine is to be found in the 
Upanishads, especially if we accept the interpretation given to 
them in the Vedanta Philosophy of Sankara. For the Vedanta, 
the physical world is ultimately unreal. It is, indeed, the ap- 
pearance of the Real, but in itself it is illusion, Maya’s veil. In 
the long last, nothing is truly real but the self. The reality of 
this is beyond all questioning : for it alone we know directly. But 
our separate selves, though much more real than matter, share 
something of its illusory nature—they are illusory in their seem- 
ing separateness. In the ultimate truth, you and I and each of us 
is identical with the One divine Self, who alone is real. 

All objects of all selves share the illusory nature of the physical 
world and of all multiplicity and diversity. The one pure Self is 
pure subjectivity, subject without object, simple and impersonal 
awareness. “He who dwells in all beings and within all beings, 
whom all beings do not know, whose body all beings are, and who 
rules all beings within, He is thy Self the ruler within, the im- 
mortal. Unseen but seeing, unheard but hearing, unperceived 
but perceiving, unknown but knowing. There is no other seer 
but He, there is no other hearer but He, there is no other per- 
ceiver but He, there is no other knower but He. This is thy 
Self, the ruler within, the immortal. Everything else is of 
evil.” * 


1 Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, III, 7, 15, and 23. Max Miiller’s translation. 
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Hinayana’ Buddhism, though differing enormously from the 
Vedanta, and denying the reality of any self, whether human or 
cosmic, is yet like it in one very fundamental respect—namely in 
its belief in an Impersonal Divine. For the Hinayana—at any 
rate as expounded in the canon—though recognizing no God, finds 
perhaps its most fundamental teaching in the doctrine that the 
Universe is supernaturally moral. Absolutely just retribution, 
the Law that whatsoever one sows that he shall reap, is the most 
basal thing in Reality. Physical and chemical and biological laws 
are all secondary to the Moral Law, which is the eternal way of 
the utterly impersonal and unconscious Universe. 
The Plato of the Republic, and to some extent the Aristotle of — | 
- the Metaphysics may be set down in the list of great thinkers 
whose philosophy has upheld the conception of the Impersonal 
F Divine. In the Republic the most real of all things are the eternal 
Ideas. These are essences rather than existents. They possess 
neither temporal nor spatial location, neither consciousness nor 
physical power. It is from them that all the existent world 
derives its forms and natures. Supreme among these Ideas is the 
Idea of the Good, which though purely logical rather than psycho- 
logical or personal, occupies the position in Reality which 
Socrates would probably have attributed to a personal God. 
Aristotle’s God is impersonal yet in a sense conscious. He is — 
conscious in something like the same difficult sense as is the One — 
of the Vedanta: He is pure awareness, vénois vohoews, aware 
of awareness and of nothing else. He is not the Creator nor does 
He do anything to or for the physical and psychical world. 
He is completely transcendent. But it is attracted by Him. 
Within it (not within Him) there is dynamic, moving power, and 
it seeks Him. This seeking is exhibited in the inherent tendency 
of form everywhere to rule matter, and especially in the dominance 
of final causes in the development of the organic world. Each 
seed, each plant and animal, is guided in its growth and in its 
reproduction by its entelechy or immanent aim. But this im- ; 
manent purpose is conceived as unconscious. It is not the plant’s 
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or animal’s purpose, nor God’s purpose, nor anyone’s purpose, 
These immanent purposes are not psychological, not anywhere 
experienced: they are observed only from without, never from 
within. But they are both real and efficient. The world is 
through and through teleological and is dominated by these final 
causes. In this sense it might be called the expression of a divine 
power : but this power is not only impersonal but also unconscious, 
The Deus Sive Natura of Spinoza is another example of the 
Impersonal Divine. He is neither the Nature of Naturalism nor 
the God of Theism. Spinoza sometimes conceives of Him (or 
should we say It?) as a logical universal, sometimes as the aggre- 
gate of all existents in space and time: b _—-ver as either per- 
sonal or conscious. “If,” he says, “intellect and will belong to 
God’s eternal essence, each of these attributes must be taken in a 
sense very different from the common one. For there would have 
to be a world-wide difference between our intellect and will and 
the intellect and will constituting God’s essence, nor could they 
= in anything except in name: just as ‘the Dog,’ a constella- 
tion, agrees with the dog, an animal that barks.” But though 
‘Spinoza insists that God or Substance is completely impersonal 
and that we should not expect Him to love us, the philosopher’s 
aim seems to have been to lead his readers to “the intellectual love 
of God,” an enduring contemplation of the Infinite and Eternal, 
and to a subordination of our little passionate wills to the laws 
of the cosmos. He would have us become, like himself, “God- 
intoxicat 
One large branch of contemporary Idealism should be classed - 
with the philosophies we have been considering among the up- 
holders of the Impersonal Divine. Many objective idealists have 
much to say about the Absolute, about Mind and Thought (each 
spelt with a capital letter), who yet deny to the Thought, Mind, 
or Absolute they celebrate anything that could be called either 
personal or conscious. “Mind” for them means system or or- 
ganization, and “Thought” means, not conscious thinking but 
the logical object of possible thinking, the common and timeless 
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* a, concept rather than the activity of an individual mind. Similarly 
the members of this school maintain that the world is a teleological 
unity: that it is dominated by purpose. But they are quick to add 
that purpose and teleology must not be taken in the ordinary sense 
of pursuit of a conscious aim. The world is teleological only in 
the sense that it is ordered and that one can read its events back- 
wards as well as forwards. 

One of the leading realistic theologians of our day, who shares 
but few of the methods and conclusions of the objective idealists, 
shares with them in enthusiastic acceptance of the Impersonal 
Divine. I refer to Professor Wieman of Chicago. God for 
him is “that feature of our total environment which most vitally 
affects the continuance and welfare of human life. More espe- 
cially, God is that character of events to which man must adjust 
himself in order to attain the greatest goods and avoid the greatest 
ills.” ? God is “that Something, however unknown, which would 
and which does bring human life to the largest fulfilment when 
proper adjustment is made to it. He (or It) is “the totality 
of all that is best in each concrete situation.”* He is process, 
growth, or (possibly) the power of growth, “an eternal and 
changeless order.” ° 

It will add to the clarity of Professor Wieman’s conception 
(possibly to some minds it will, instead, add to confusion) if we 
point out some things which, on this view, God is not. Professor 
Wieman insists that his position is very different from Pantheism 
and that God is far from being the totality of all things or identi- 
fiable with Nature. For Nature, or the cosmos as a whole, in- 
cludes evil as well as good; whereas God is only that tendency or 
power among other and conflicting powers which brings about 
good results. And on the other hand, God “cannot be a mind 
OF In his controversy with Professor Calhoun 


2The Wrestle of Religion with Truth, p. 14. 
8 Ibid, p. 59. 

*The Growth of Religion, p. 347. 
5 Ibid, p. 353. 
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Mind and personality “are the highest expressions of the kind of 
beings that display them. That which has mind and personality 
cannot rise above mind and personality. . . . I hold that God 
towers in unique majesty infinitely above the little hills which we 
call minds and personalities.” ° 

In brief summary we may therefore say that for Professor 
Wieman God is neither personal, nor conscious, nor the cosmic 
process as a whole; but is the uncomprehended totality of all that 
is best, the actual process of growth (or a power that produces 
that process), or an eternal and changeless order, or “a reality 
which is quite outside this world.” It is not altogether clear 
whether God is to be conceived as a logical universal standing for 
the various tendencies in Nature that produce human welfare, or 
is rather to be identified with all the particular tendencies in 
this direction—so that there might well be many Gods. Per- 
haps one might sum up Professor Wieman’s conception of God 
by saying that “God” is a name for the fact that there are proces- 
ses at work in the world, in addition to man’s own efforts, which 
tend to produce human welfare. 

My list of the defenders of the Impersonal Divine is by no 
means exhaustive, and many more thinkers of our own time 
might well be added. Professor John Laird, for example, seems 
to be one of them. Thus in the concluding chapter of his recent 
Gifford Lectures he says that “the notion of a God who is im- 
personal rather than personal might seem to be firmer and more 
easily credible than the notion of a personal deity. God, for in- 
stance, might resemble a church rather than a man.”* Yet both 
Professor Laird and many like him who might be classed in the 
way I have suggested might almost as well be included among the 
extreme Naturalists. The line between the two schools of thought 
is rather dim and wavering. In fact one of the objections that 
might well be brought against the doctrine of the Impersonal Di- 
vine is the fact that so often it differs from Naturalism in little 
but words. 


t Mind and Deity, p. 297. 
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There can be no doubt, however, that several of these philoso- 
phies of religion, which both repudiate extreme Naturalism and 
reject the conception of a personal deity, make a very strong ap- 
peal to certain types of mind and temperament. Particularly is 
this true of the Vedanta and of Spinoza. Many a religious 
is " thinker, especially on hearing some of the deep thunder of the 
-_-- Upanishads, will find in his own heart a reverberating echo of 

assent. The emotional demands of the religious consciousness 
can, not always, but often, be met by the conception of the Im- 
personal Divine. 

I am not so sure that it can satisfy the intellectual demands of 
the critical mind. I shall not take your time to dwell upon the 
uncertainties of Professor Wieman’s position and the ambiguities 
of Objective Idealism. I shall confine myself to two critical dif- 
ficulties, each of which runs through several of the philosophies 
that we have been considering. The first of these is the failure, 
or the ultimate inability, of both the Vedanta, the Plato of the 
Republic, Spinoza, and Objective Idealism to explain or to find a 
aa _ place for the actual world of particular existence, in Space-time. 

_ From the One Self, the pure perceiving subject without object 
_ which alone is real, one seeks in vain to derive physical things 
even as illusions, or separate finite selves; and all these are there- 
fore dogmatically declared to be unreal. From Spinoza’s Causa 

_ $ut, the logical universal called Substance, it is impossible to pass, 
by either logic or physics, to the “finite modes,” the particular 
_ things and events, which Spinoza recognizes but does not even 
try to explain. The Objective Idealism which recognizes only 
_ the Impersonal Divine, insists that only the rational is the real, 
and is of too pure eyes to behold the particular, cannot descend 
to consider the possibility of a surd element within reality, 

_fecognizes thought only in the logical, never in the psycho- 
logical sense, recognizes time only as a timeless concept, change 
only as a changeless object of possible thought. The Plato of the 
Republic seems to have done somewhat the same thing; for only 
to the eternal Ideas would he give the title of ultimate reality. 
But Plato the man never ceased to be a self-critical thinker; and 
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after he had finished the Republic he came to fee! that the exis. 
tential world of space and time demanded explanation and that 
this explanation he could never find in the world of logical con- 
cepts alone. And so he went on, in the Timaeus and the Laws, 
to a dynamic explanation of this world of many selves and many 
things and events, and added to the abstract Idea of the Good 
the existential Demiourgos, thus exchanging the Impersonal Dj- 
vine for something very like the finite God of Theism. 

The other fundamental difficulty that I find in many of the 
philosophies of the Impersonal Divine is the conception of im- 
manent and unconscious purpose. This concept is to be found 
_ by implication in the Republic, in Professor Wieman’s position, 
and probably also in Spinoza’s Ethics. It comes to the front and 
gets explicit presentation in the Buddhist teaching of the un- 
conscious but just and omnipotent Cosmic Law, in Aristotle’s 
conception of entelechy, final causation, and immanent teleology, — 
and in the treatment of purpose as contrasted with causation and 
_ the conception of unconscious mind which one finds in many 
representatives of modern Idealism. 

This notion of unconscious mind and unconscious purpose is 
‘so crucial that it must be examined. The most recent defense 
(so far as I am aware) of this conception is that of Professor 
Blanshard in the Journal of Philosophy for April 10, 1941. (A 
related presentation of the matter is given by the same author in 
his great book, The Nature of Thought, Vol. I, pp. 473-74.) 
“From the lowest level to the highest in the scale of mind,” he 
writes, “we find teleology, not the kind of teleology that is found 
in explicit purpose, but something more generic.” The facts — 
“force us, I think, to the notion of an immanent end, an implicit 
end, an end that can lay compulsion on conscious processes with- 
out being conscious itself.” 

In support of this view Professor Blanshard appeals of course 
to Aristotle, and also appeals to the Freudians and other psychol- 
ogists who maintain that they have inductive evidence in favor of 
unconscious mind and unconscious teleological processes. He 
also offers the further argument that many of our mental activities 
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which have a kind of teleology possess no explicitly conscious 
se but instead have “something more generic” and hence, 
presumably, less definite. 

As to this last argument, it hardly needs to be said that the 
generic and indefinite is far from being the unconscious : and that, 
on the other hand, the really unconscious cannot be generic. And 
for the rest, let me say that for my own part I can make no sense 
of the Freudians or even of Aristotle when they speak of un- 
conscious purpose. On a problem of this sort, the primary ap- 
peal is not to evidence but to meaning. If the idealists, the 
Freudians, and Aristotle use the word ‘purpose’ to mean some- 
thing other than a consciously held aim, they should tell us what 
this something is. For “consciously held aim” or its equivalent 
is what the word ‘purpose’ means in English. No doubt there 
are many processes in nature where desirable results regularly 
follow from seemingly unconscious conditions: and for such 
processes there are good English names. The crucial character 
by which purposive behavior is distinguished from merely me- 
chanical processes and from the automatic and reflex activities of 
organisms is exactly its guidance by a (conscious) end, held con- 
sciously before the mind. To speak of “behavior that is pur- 
posive without purpose” is as good an example of self-contradic- 
tion as one could invent. “Unconscious purposes” inhabit the 
realm of round squares. It only confuses thought and makes 
our meanings dark and discussion almost impossible if we insist 
on using the words purpose, purposive, teleological when refer- 
ring to processes which purpose in no way affects. 

From considerations such as the preceding, it looks to me as if 


ping point (between extreme Naturalism and Theism) at which it 
is really impossible to stop. Once admit that the laws of physics 
and chemistry and the other non-teleological forces or processes 
upon which Naturalism places its whole reliance—once admit that 
these are not sufficient to account for the indisputable facts and 
conditions of our world, you are forced to go on and appeal in 
part to the teleological and mental. You must, that is, admit into 
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your cosmos some kind of more-than-human, some Cosmic Mind. 
a And the upholders of our second form of philosophy of religion, 
commonly referred to as theists (though possibly deists might be 
a better term), insist that one who admits, and makes use of the 
conception of, a Cosmic Mind should accept the belief in a per- 
sonal and purposive and transcendent God, a God who acts upon 
the world but is not to be identified with it. 


i . This second conception is so familiar that, in spite of its im- 
ae _ portance and of its very wide acceptance, it will be unnecessary 
| _ for me to spend upon it more than a fraction of the time I spent 

vs upon the much less widely held doctrine of the Impersonal Divine. 
7 It is the faith taught at the knees of most mothers who still 


bother to teach anything or have anything to teach; it is the doc- 
trine preached in most pulpits that have not been captured by the 
humanists, taught in most theological seminaries, inculcated by 
all or nearly all Christian Churches. It is not only a Christian 


lems, by members of still other faiths. It has been accepted by 


guments. It has received in our own generation, in these most 
recent years, new and nicer expositions, fresh and more discrimi- 
nating defences. Surely I need mention by name none of the 


name is one of them. 

But I should be a little more specific about the doctrine thus 
widely held. There are two points which it insists upon which 
should be specifically brought to the fore. One is the conception 
of God as transcendent only and as essentially finite. When I say 
that this type of Theism presents God as finite I do not mean that 
it necessarily denies His omnipotence—although, as a fact, in all 
but words it usually does. I mean rather this; that the doctrine 
in question stresses the otherness of God, refuses to identify Him 
with His world and frequently considers the notion of the divine 
immanence as dangerous and heretical. Since God is not in any 
sense the physical world, since He is not immanent within our 
souls, He is therefore limited by them. He is only one part of 
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doctrine; it is announced and laid down by Jews, Parsees, Mos- — i 


long lines of philosophers and defended by famous historical ar- _ a 


theologians who support it, when nearly every theologian you can , be 
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the Real. His relation to the world is usually considered that of 
the Creator. He made the world and looks out for it in a benevo- 
lent but external way. There are several motives for this in- 
sistence on the transcendental nature of God: the description of 
creation in the Book of Genesis, a sense that the divine majesty 
would be insulted by the indentification of God with the world, 
the impression that the doctrine of immanence is Indian and 
therefore anti-Christian. But the chief motive for insisting upon 
the limited and finite nature of God is to be found in the problem 
of evil. “If,” wrote John Stuart Mill, “the maker of the world 
can all that he wills, he wills misery, and there is no escape from 
the conclusion.” “The only admissible moral theory of Creation 
is that the Principle of Good cannot at once and altogether subdue 
the powers of evil.”* William James held a similar position. 
“God in the religious life of ordinary men,” he wrote, “is the 
name not of the whole of things, heaven forbid, but only of the 
ideal tendency in things, believed in as a superhuman person who 
calls us to cooperate in his purposes and who furthers our aims 
if they are worthy. He works in an external environment, has 
limits, and has enemies. . . . I believe that the only God worthy 
of the name must be finite.’ aed 

The other point in the theistic doctrine to which I specifically 
referred is its reliance upon the teleological conception of our 
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“Deep in unfathomable mines 


; Of never changing skill, 
He treasures up his bright designs 
And works his soverign will.” 


Such is the position of the second type of religious philosophy 


which I referred in the beginning of ¢etture—theism and 


_ The great majority of men find their religious demands, both 


- motional and intellectual, better satisfied by this view than by . 


® Three Essays on Religion, pp. 37, 39. 


Pluralistic Universe, pp. 124-25. 
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There are some minds, however—and apparently an increas- 
ing number of them—to whom this conception makes no appeal. 
They find it intellectually difficult to believe in the finite God who 


plans and works; and even should they become persuaded of his _ 
existence, the thought of Him might leave them rather cold. _ 
Both intellectually and emotionally they long for a more spiritual _ 
notion of Reality combined with a larger conception of God than __ 


either Naturalism or the doctrine of the Impersonal Divine or of r 
the limited and external deity can provide. Is there any way of _ 
conceiving things which may satisfy this longing? I hope there 
_ is—though I am not sure. ig 
If the longing in question is to find satisfaction I think it will _ 
have to seek it in a third type of religious philosophy—the type _ 
that I have called Spiritual Pantheism. Before I attempt to pre- 
sent in outline the essentials of this point of view, let us return for 


a moment to the conception of efficient purpose—a conception 


that has been so influential in leading many minds from a belief 
in the Impersonal Divine to some form of Theism. The reality 
of purpose in the world would furnish no evidence against Natu- 
ralism if this purpose were not considered actually efficient. The 


whole strength of the teleological argument centers in the con- 7 


tention that the idea of the desired future, the consciousness of the 
goal, the will to achieve something, acts as a present and efficient 
cause. This being recognized by us all, I now raise the question: 
Have any of us ever come across an instance of efficient purpose? 
Have you ever found purpose really acting,—achieving some- 
_ thing that could not have been done without it? If so, where? 
Perhaps you say, there are innumerable cases of such efficient pur- — 
pose. Take, for example, any manufactured article—let us say a 
book. A book is the result of the purpose to communicate ideas. 
But, I ask, was it this purpose that produced the book, or was it 
the printing press? Come into the press room while the book is 
being printed and see if anywhere you can find the purpose acting 
to produce the book. You say, the printing press is an obviously 
purposeful machine and its purpose is obvious. Well, just where 
in it do you locate this purpose? It seems to be made wholly of 
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‘Ss metal and other unconscious materials, and to be worked by elec- 
a tricity. I cannot find in it and its processes anything else. Well, 
you respond, of course the purpose is not a thing that takes up 
room. In that sense there is no purpose in the machine; but the 
machine is purposive. The machine was made what it is be- 
cause it was manufactured with a purpose. Very well, take me 
to the place where printing presses are manufactured and let us 
examine the process. So far as I can see we have the same story 
over again—a process said to be guided by purpose; yet every- 
thing that happens is capable of being accounted for by purely 
- mechanical causation—Hamlet with the Prince of Denmark left _ 
out. The machine is made by other machines, driven by steam or 
electricity. Yes, you say, but finally we shall find the simplest 
machines and tools guided by, and made by, human hands. True, 
I respond, but hands are just as completely made of matter as — 
tools are, and the muscular and nervous energy that drives and 
guides them is just as physical as are electricity and steam. 
_ Where, then, does purpose come in? Where is it ever efficient? 

Unless I am greatly mistaken, there is only one answer to this 
question ; there is only one place where purpose can even be con- 
ceived as an efficient power. That place is the mind. For, let 
_ us remember, purpose is essentially psychical. It can never be 
found in the purely material world for the very good reason that 
it is not a material thing. And if purpose is ever efficient, if it — 
ever contributes toward guiding the motions and processes of 
matter and physical force, this efficient activity must be sought in 
the influence of mind upon body. The only efficient purposes 
we ever experience or can conceive are immanent within a psycho- 
physical organism. 

You see what I am driving at. The strong argument from 
teleology on which Theism leans so heavily and so confidently, 
insists that the ideal tendencies within organic evolution and 
__ within emergent evolution indicate the purposive activity of a_ 
divine Mind. Very well; let us ask how God shall be conceived 7 
as carrying out his purposes. Does He do it with his hands?. . . 

The assertion that God works upon the physical world becomes 
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purely verbal unless we conceive this activity of His by the anal. 
ogy of the only case of efficient purpose which anyone has ever 
experienced or which anyone can even picture. 

If I have been correct in this conclusion, it is evident that the 
whole theistic conception of the relation of God to the world must 
be considerably modified. This relation cannot be that of an ex- 
ternal Maker or of a purely transcendent Ruler. It must, instead, 
be the relation of an indwelling mind to its body. And this is 
what I mean by the title I have given to our third type of religious 
- philosophy, Spiritual Pantheism. Pantheism because God is here 
conceived as including within his being all that is. Nothing is 
external to Him; He has no enviroment. Spiritual Pantheism 
because this all-inclusive God is not merely a pious name for the 
totality of everything, but the indwelling Mind of the Universe. 

Spiritual Pantheism is a very ancient as well as a very modern 
way of conceiving the world. It has been presented in varied 
forms which in details differ as well as agree. One finds it stated 
_ in realistic terms and in idealistic terms and in ways that take no 
cognizance of the controversy between Idealism and Realism. 
But central to them all is the conception of the indwelling Divine, 
not working upon an external material world, but acting out di- 
rectly its will, or directly expressing itself, much as the young 
athlete or the skilled artist or the inspired dancer at once and in 
one act both conceives, wills, and accomplishes the bodily motions 
which he wishes. 

Indian thought is full of this conception. In the Bhagavad 
Gita this Universal Mind reveals itself as living in all beings, a 
boundless, purposive, conscious energy streaming through and 
also including everything that is. “All this universe is strung 
upon Me as rows of gems upon a thread.” The Brahma of 
Ramanuja’s version of the Vedanta dwells within all physical and 
all psychical beings as the soul of their soul, and “by his mere 
thought and will accomplishes all his purposes.” Mahayana Bud- 
dhism has transformed the just but impersonal Cosmic Law into 
the Buddha Nature, which is characterized primarily by wisdom 
and by love, and which is within all things. 
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Among early European thinkers Xenophanes declared, “There 
is one God, the greatest among gods and men, neither in form — 
nor in thought like unto mortals. He sees all over, thinks all 
over, and hears all over. Without toil He sways all things by the — 
thought of his mind.” . 

Many modern idealists have expounded characteristic versions 
of this general conception. Kant and Hegel do not belong here, 
but Schelling does (at least in some of his moods). So do 
; _ Fechner and Lotze. So do also a number. of British and Ameri- 
can absolutists, such as Green, the Cairds, Josiah Royce, and 
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Professor W. E. Hocking. 
A modified form of Spiritual Pantheism has been suggested _ 

and vigorously defended by Professor E. S. Brightman. For 
— him, as for the idealists I have named, the physical world is to be 
; interpreted as the divine experience; but the importance of human 
individuality, and also the fact of discord and evil have impressed 
_ Brightman more than they have most idealists, and he has sought 
to make a place for these things within his philosophy. This he 
has done first by recognizing a certain limitation set by God upon 
Himself in order to allow for some degree 6f individual freedom; 
_and secondly by supposing in God’s nature a resistant element, 
_ experienced by God but not altogether obedient to His will, which 
Brightman calls “The Given.” God is said to be essentially good, 
but He is not free from certain non-rational tendencies, obstruc- 
tions, inhibitions within Himself, which one must put into the 
_ picture of the Divine if one is to be a good empiricist. 
With a realist instead of an idealist approach, Professor W. P. 
_ _ Montague has attacked the same problem and reached a not dis- 
similar result. For him God is the all-inclusive cosmic 
sciousness, the “Unitary life and mind” of the physical world. 
- 3 the empirical facts, notably those of evil and of gradual 
“amelioration,” force him to distinguish between God as cosmic 
consciousness and God as will. 
10The Problem of God; “The Given and Its Critics” (in Religion in Life, 
1932); “An Empirical Approach to God” (Philosophical Review, 1937); A 


Philosophy of Religion. 
11 Belief Unbound. 
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In two recent and challenging books** Professor Charles 
Hartshorn has worked out in elaborate fashion an interesting 
pantheistic (or as he would prefer to say panentheistic) theory, 
which he calls “Second Type Theism,” or, still more technically, 
“AR” (which means that God possesses both absolute and relative 
perfection). This view holds “that God is all-knowing, and yet 
not in every sense ‘above time’ or aware of the details of the 
future; that he is the most powerful possible being, yet not in 
every sense ‘impassive’, incapable of being acted upon.” God is 
related to the world in the way in which the human self is re- 
lated to its body. This thought is carried out in detail by giving 
to all the parts of the material universe a panpsychic interpreta- 
tion ; and by putting the mind-body relation in social terms. The 
world is a society of conscious beings, and God is the Self of 
whom this society is the body. 

I am not altogether sure that Professor DeWitt H. Parker 
would assent to my classing him with the thinkers just considered, 
but taken in a large way his recent book, Experience and Sub- 
stance, is certainly at least a powerful reinforcement to the gen- 
eral view of reality which I have called Spiritual Pantheism. The 
fundamental “level,” “the final lowest level” of all existence, 
Professor Parker calls “the Omega system.” This Omega sys- 
tem is the original and fundamental source of things. It is pre- 
supposed by all existence; it is the “ultimate all-determining, but 
itself undetermined mode of reality, which is eternal.” ** In fact, 
before the end of the volume is reached it transpires that the 
“Omega system” is a synonym for “the Eternal” and for “God.” 
Professor Parker, like Professor Hartshorn, accepts a modified 
Leibnizian view of reality as an organization of conscious monads 
(both our moderns, however, insisting that monads have win- 
dows). The organization, the intercommunication, and the unity 
of this collection of monads presuppose the Omega system, and to 
fulfill the function for which we need it, this system must be “an 
experience having a complexity of a degree surpassing anything 

12 Beyond Humanism and Man’s Vision of God. —i—i‘i—s 


18 Experience and Substance, p. 322. 
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- who take their universe in the same general way as those from 
A. J. Williams speaks of the “cosmic spirit in and through the 


: lished but from which I have his permission to quote, Professor _ 


- members of this audience who have been so ill-advised as to read 
my book called Personal Realism, and so strangely patient as to 


- sought to present, as one of my “ ultimate guesses,” this conc 
p y gu ep- 
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that we can imagine as human.” It must, in short, possess the 
characters of mind and purpose and, in a sense, of Providence, 
which religion has regularly attributed to God. “And whatever 
else the heart may claim, we can at least assert on grounds of 
philosophy that the Omega system has the same ideals. that we 


have.” ** 
I might cite a considerable number of contemporary thinkers 


whom I have been quoting. Thus, in a recent book,*® Professor 


cosmos which includes human life”; and in a volume not yet pub- 


Paul Weiss says, “The relation of God to nature is like that of 
the soul to the body. They are interdependent, they interact, they 
move in parallel paths, they reflect occurrences in one another, and 
they form together a single organic whole.” If there are any 


persist to the final chapter, they may possibly recall that in 1937 I 


tion of Spiritual Pantheism. . 
The immanence of God insisted upon by the view we have been _ 
discussing does not involve a denial of the divine transcendence. 


such is to be distinguished from the finite details of His awareness 
and His will, from the finite parts that are included in His “body.” 
But the divine immanence is more basic than the divine trans-_ 


“the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, ys . 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; — ‘15 
A motion and a spirit that impels a 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” ts ap 


14P, 350. 
15 Religion Today. 
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God iceived as the Self or Subject of the universe, and as - : 
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It must be pointed out that Spiritual Pantheism will take a 
: different view of evil from that of the more orthodox Theism. 

If God be the Soul of the World there must be in Him an element 
_ which to our tame little minds will seem like wildness. “Our God 
is a consuming fire,” says the Old Testament. His life is full of 
finite death, of sorrow and anguish, of endless spontaneity and 
immeasurable contrasts, pleasure and pain, stars and the sweep of 
systems, the terror of the storm as well as the calm of the June 
day, wildness, cold, darkness, joy. To some this will seem too 
terrible. Many, in William James’ words, will find God’s “ani- 
mal spirits too high.” 

There is not time here to discuss the problem of evil in con- 
nection with Spiritual Pantheism. Brightman and Montague and 
Hartshorn have made suggestions on the matter which will satisfy 
some and fail to satisfy others. We should at least remember 
that there is nothing in Spiritual Pantheism inconsistent with the 
belief that God purposely endows the higher finite centers, in- 
cluding his human creatures, with quite as much freedom of 

_ Choice as on any theory is possible, and that much of the evil of 

the world is due to us. Furthermore we must keep in mind that 

_ evil is always partial and that the complete and infinite Whole is 

free from the defects of the finite. It may well be that if our 

{ minds were great enough to comprehend together the shadows 

and rebellions and tragedies of the world, we should find in the 

Whole an overwhelming and unspeakable beauty. Doubtless the 

Divine Self of the Universe transcends our conventional mor- 

ality; yet He may well be characterized by the Wisdom and Love 

which all the great religions in their deeper insights have at- 

tributed to the Divine. 

__ I have endeavored in this paper to present three leading ten- 

dencies of the thought of our time about God. I have sought to 

do this justly and without prejudice. It may be that I have in- 

advertently shown to which of the three both my head and my 
heart give allegiance. 
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By SHerman E. JoHNson 
Episcopal Theological School 


A recent article in The Witness by Professor Cyril C. Richard- 
son suggested that a commission of theologians should study the 
meaning and authority of Anglican formularies and the question 
whether modern biblical and historical scholarship does not make 
some revision of them imperative. The article laid the chaotic 
state of our teaching and practise, and the confusion with which 
we approach problems of Christian reunion, to the fact that, in- 
stead of facing the problem squarely, we have followed a policy 
of laisser faire with “every man in Israel doing that which was 
right in his own eyes.” While the summoning of such a body 
of scholars might produce no more significant results than did the 

_ English Archbishops’ Commission,’ still it might clear the air and 
end by doing some valuable educational work. In the meantime 
theologians of our American Church ought to be considering the 
essential nature of the Christian religion and the Church—both as 
we have known it and as we see it in others—and raise up a gen- 
eration of clergy who have done some earnest thinking on the 
subject. For the confusion of which Dr. Richardson speaks not 
only affects our approach to the problems of reunion, and leads to 
a gradual breakdown of canon law, but tends to vitiate our 
_ parochial preaching and teaching as well. - 

. The purpose of this paper is to suggest some lines of approach rout 

_ to one question connected with this whole complex of problems, 


1 Doctrine in the Church of England (New York, 1938). 
2“The Nature of the Church” is the principal subject to be considered by 


a ; 1937, and it was chosen because of the general feeling that it lies at the heart of 
_ feunion problems. The publication of such books as C. C. Morrison’s What 
Is Christianity? (Chicago, 1940) indicates how widespread is the interest in this 
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viz. the place of the Bible in the Episcopal Church. It would be 
possible to find many lay people—though probably few clergy— 
who would say that the Church is simply based on the Bible, but 
the fact that the Christian Church was functioning before any New 
Testament book was written shows that to be inaccurate; while 
the opposite statement, that the Church wrote the Bible, needs 
careful interpretation and can be used to support a fantastic view 
of the Christian religion.* Moreover, just as soon as we mention 
these two opposing views, we are conscious of a certain arti- 
ficiality in them, for today the authority of both Bible and Church 
is challenged, and the real question is, what truth is to be found 
in them? It is not merely a question of Protestant versus 
Catholic, but of Liberal versus Conservative; and we have not 
only a danger of blind fundamentalism but also the threat fur- 
nished by a contrary position which would deny to Bible and 
Church any unique power and truth. 

In the last year of his life, Bishop William Lawrence remarked 
that now everyone holds positions which in his college days would 
have been regarded as gross heresy by the most liberal of evan- 
gelicals. Within the span of his lifetime biblical criticism made 
its impact on the Episcopal Church in America and came to be 
accepted, in principle at least, by nearly everybody. We know 
what the older attitude was—or do we all remember? It is not 
sufficient to look at certain fundamentalist groups today to ap- 
preciate it, for often these are ignorant and erratic. One under- 
stands it better by thinking of certain aged, conservative Presby- 
terian divines who are still alive. The theologians of Bishop 
Lawrence’s boyhood were men of education, intelligence and judg- 
ment, loyal to the Prayer Book and Anglican tradition, and also 
to science and philosophy as they knew them then. Geared into 

®The New Testament can be used to support both opinions. Its church 
doctrine, like that of the Old Testament, is generally “high,” cf. B. S. Easton, 
“The Church in the New Testament,” ATR XXII (1940) 157-168, though 
there are some passages pointing to the idea of the “gathered” Church. On the 
other hand, the Old Testament and the words of Jesus are of the highest 


authority in the earliest Church; see, eg., Acts 3:22-26; I Cor. 7:10, 25; 
11:23; Rom. 13: 8-10. 
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their theology was a view of the Bible which today is frankly im- 
sible. Some of these men lived to outgrow it and to make a 
tremendous adjustment. Others were slower. The early Trac- 
tarians—they would be called Anglo-Catholics now—became con- 
scious of what was going on in German biblical scholarship and 
would have nothing of it. Many of their spiritual descendants 
nowadays shudder to think how fundamentalist Newman, Keble 
and Pusey were; but, after all, D. F. Strauss and Ferdinand 

Christian Baur must have looked to them like the Devil incarnate. 
Tractarian fundamentalism only began to break down with the 
publication of Lux Mundi.‘ Its last strongholds in this country 
started to tumble about 1905. Today the difference between 
Liberal Catholic and Liberal Evangelical on biblical matters is 
purely a matter of emphasis. The specifically Roman kind of 
fundamentalism of course continues to attract those who look 
Romeward. 

Notice that all this happened without any great hue and cry such 
as was raised in the Baptist and Presbyterian churches. Years 
ago the Lambeth Conference officially took biblical criticism to its 
bosom. The late Francis J. Hall, who certainly could not be 
called a radical, accepted it in principle. This came about because 
there was an element in the Anglican religion which made adjust- 
ment possible. The Anglo-Catholic was not afraid of what 
might happen to the Bible because he believed in the divine char- 
acter of the Church; the Church’s tradition, plus reason enlight- 
ened by the Holy Spirit, would somehow provide a firm founda- 
tion. The Evangelical did not fear because of his deep loyalty 
_ to the person of Christ and his trust in reason. He too had a 
certain confidence in Church tradition, though he would not have 
assigned it so high a place, and he also felt free to criticize it in 
the light of the new knowledge; yet it was there. For both groups 
the Prayer Book was a solace and strength, Whatever the intel- 
lectual storms might be, the regular service of the Church went on, 

*Zux Mundi, ed. Charles Gore (New York, 1890). Essays Catholic and 


Critical, ed. E. G. Selwyn (New York, — is a good statement of the 
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edifying both clergy and laity, and it was shot through and 
through with the words of Holy Scripture. 

We understand this better if we take down More and Cross’s 
catena of passages from the Anglican divines of the seventeenth 
century, and see what these fathers had to say about scripture and 
tradition.® 

William Chillingworth, that famous old theologian who spoke 
of the Bible alone being the religion of Protestants, had to answer 
the age-old objection of Roman Catholics that “Protestants have 
no means to interpret, without error, obscure and ambiguous 
places of Scripture; therefore, plain places of Scripture cannot be 
to them a sufficient ground of Faith.” Here is what he says 
(p. 109): 


Scriptures, particularly such places as are obscure and ambiguous, yet this 
ce the principle: the really important parts of Scripture are 


methinks should be no impediment but that we may have certain means of not 
erring in and about the sense of those places, which are so plain and clear that 
they need no interpreters; and in such we say our Faith is contained. 


simple and clear, the basic truths of religion do not need ingenious 
exegesis. When faced with the perennial Roman objection that 
Protestants indulge in private judgment, he answers that even 
Romanists must make a private judgment in accepting the author- 
ity of the Pope. 

_ The difference between a Papist and a Protestant is this, not that the one 


judges and the other does not judge, but that the one judges his guide to be 
infallible, the other his way to be manifest. 


Chillingworth represents one type of Anglican loyalty to Scrip- 
ture. Peter Gunning, writing in 1662, may be taken as an ex- 
ample of the Anglican who would make Scripture his supreme 
guide and interpret it in accordance with Church tradition. I do. 
not know whether Chillingworth would have accepted these 
words : 


5P, E. More and F. L. Cross, Anglicanism (Milwaukee, 1935). The page 
numbers in succeeding paragraphs refer to this volume. 
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Reason, and experience, and the direction of all wise men in the Church of God 
modern (the house of wisdom), Councils, reverend Fathers and. 
writers, and our Church in particular, have directed and commanded us not to 
interpret Scripture in things of public concernment to the Church’s rule of 
believing and doing, but as we find it interpreted by the Holy Fathers and 
Doctors of the Church, as they had received it from those before them (p. 91). 


Chillingworth would probably have answered, “That may be; 
but the central truths are obvious, and the consensus of Church 
tradition merely shows that they are. Anything else belongs to 
the periphery of religion, not to its heart.” F 
At any rate, all these Anglican ancients agree that Scripture is 

_ primary, and tradition is simply a guide which keeps men in the 
path of reason and common-sense. They were trying to steer a 
middle course between Rome, which added things to faith and 
_ practise, and Geneva, which stood so strongly on the letter of 
Scripture that it subtracted too much. Quotations from Francis 
- White and Archbishop Ussher will illustrate their spirit. Says 
White (p. 132): 

Reformed Churches reject not all traditions, but such as are spurious, super- 
stitious, and not consonant to the prime rule of faith, to wit, the Holy Scripture. 


Genuine Traditions agreeable to the rule of Faith, subservient to piety, 
consonant with Holy Scripture, derived from the Apostolical times by a suc- 


: cessive current, and which have the uniform testimony of pious Antiquity, are 
7 received and honoured by us. 
Ussher (p. 135) issues a moderate and reasonable warning : 


But that traditions of men should be obtruded unto us for articles of religion 
and admitted for parts of God’s worship; or that any traditions should be ac- 
cepted for parcels of God’s Word, beside the Holy Scriptures and such doctrines 
as are either expressly therein contained or by sound inference may be deduced 
from them, I think we have reason to gainsay. 


What I am trying to show is that all Anglican theologians were 
conscious of belonging to a great stream of religious life. While, 
for them, Scripture was the last word, they did not feel them- 
selves at the mercy of the latest interpretation which might be 
placed on a given scriptural passage. The problems of the seven- 
_ teenth century were somewhat different from ours, yet this temper 
_ of mind, this reverent but critical view of tradition and church 
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history, was later on to see Episcopalians through times of jn. 
tellectual turmoil. No doubt at times we were, and are, too con- 
7 servative; but there is something in this which will continue to be 
fruitful. 

Some Anglo-Catholics have departed from this older Anglican 
view and have given to tradition a disproportionate place. The 
temptation to do this has been great because of the impact of 
biblical criticism, which seemed to undercut the authority of the 
Bible. They have said, “Biblical critics cannot really tell us what 
the religion of Jesus and earliest Christianity were at all, they 
cannot agree among themselves. We believe in the Holy Spirit 
and the Church; therefore let us take developed Catholicism as 
it is, to be our sufficient guide.” To take this position, somewhat 
similar in spirit to that of Roman Catholic “modernism,” is to 
open up Pandora’s box and let out all the demons. The principle 
of development or evolution, unchecked by anything else, simply 
means “Whatever is, is right,” and twentieth century Unitarians 
can appeal to it as much as twentieth century Catholics. There 
must always be some force in Christianity which is capable of 
calling the Church back to first principles, just as the Hebrew 
prophets (whether they were historically correct or not) believed 
that they were reémphasizing the anciently known will of Yahweh, 
and just as our Lord reaffirmed the prophetic truths. Ancient 
religious conditions and ideas are not archaeological finds to be 
exactly duplicated at a later time, but the apostolic past is a neces- 
_ sary check against the developments of the present. 

When, on the other hand, we look at the Protestant world in 
general, we see that it has gone through a tremendous upheaval in 
the last two generations. It is dangerous to make generalizations, 
but it must be admitted that biblical criticism has been disruptive, 
and this is partly because Protestantism has had a defective sense 


where fundamentalism was repudiated, the fundamentalist temper 
of mind has persisted beneath the surface. What I mean is this. 
The supreme guide was first the Bible, then the Bible began to be 
cut up. The priestly and legal parts of the Old Testament were 


of tradition and of Christianity as an historical religion. Even — 
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| repudiated because of the admittedly great superiority of the 
saat. The Catholicizing elements of the New Testament— 
James with its emphasis on works, the Pastoral Epistles with their 
interest in tradition and church doctrine—were laid to one side. 
Jesus and Paul were left. Next the differences between the two 
were emphasized, the great Apostle’s kinship with his Graeco- 
Roman environment was brought into high relief, and the cry 
was heard, “Back to Jesus! Away with Paul!”’* By now the 
Fourth Gospel had been rightly seen to be the product of advanced — 
doctrinal thinking, and the critics were left with Matthew, Mark - 
and Luke as sources for the life of Jesus. Then they got down to 
Mark and Q and a few other sources. For the liberal school, 
the supposedly authentic utterances of Jesus, plus the writings of : 
the great prophets, were the supreme expression of religion. | 
Everything else was gone—sacraments, Church, ministry, faith, 
mystical union—and at last the extreme liberals, at least, were 
left with ethical idealism. But the process did not stop here. 
Form criticism seemed to cast doubts on saying after saying 
imbedded in Mark and Q, until R. H. Lightfoot said, “For all — 
the inestimable value of the gospels, they yield us little more than © 
a whisper of his voice; we trace in them but the outskirts of his 
ways.” * Perhaps I am caricaturing; some of the critics stopped 
at various stages before they reached this point; what I mean is 
that the process could continue until one was completely skeptical. — 
All the layers were peeled off the onion until there was no onion 
left. And all this came about because it was supposed that the 
_ Christian religion must be a single kernel of truth which one 
could hold, as it were, between one’s thumb and forefinger. It 
was thought to be a static, unchanging something, rather than 
an organic reality with a law of development. Christianity 
grows ; and while our Lord Jesus Christ is the center and life of it, 
He too has His roots in the old religion and there must be a de-— 
velopment from Him—true to Him, but going beyond. We must | 
*R. H. Walker, Paul’s Secret of Power (New York, 1935), p. 9. 


7R. H. Lightfoot, History and Interpretation in the Gospels (New York, 
1935), p. 225. 
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not suppose that in the words of Christ as reported in the gospels 
is to be found all that we need to know about religion. The Ojg 
Testament—even in its legal and sacrificial parts—has somethj 
to teach, so do Paul and the Fourth Gospel and the later Catholic 
Church. 

Perhaps we can now state our point of view. As Christians 
we stand within a continuing life, which we know from inside 
because it is our own.® It is a life which begins far back in Old 
Testament days. In the Old Testament we have clearly a devel- 
opment from lower to higher, not uniform, it is true—there are 
many jumps and retrogressions—but on the whole it is an upward 
stream of life. The situation is somewhat different in the New 
Testament, for here the supreme authority is generally agreed to 
be the Person who stands at the beginning of it. Yet here also 
there is a development, this time in the apprehension of the revel- 
ation. Jesus Christ is what the Archbishop of Canterbury would 
call the Fact of revelation.® He is seen in many aspects. Again 
the development is not uniform. No one can seriously contend 
that the Revelation of John and the Fourth Gospel, written about 
_ the same time, are on the same level. The same is true of the 
rest of church history. It certainly goes by fits and starts. Yet 
there is truly a continuing revelation, and it would be idle to deny 
that something valid is being added in every generation, including 


that abrogates the truth as it is in Jesus, but a new apprehension 
of the old truth. 

The fact is that one dare not regard the ongoing process as be- 
ing infallibly onward and upward. That would be to make the 
human process divine instead of the God behind it. Some schol- 
ars fall into this error, for example in dealing with the idea of 

8H. Richard Niebuhr, The Meaning of Revelation (New York, 1941). This 
volume, which deserves to be studied by Anglican scholars, deals with the ap- 
prehension of revelation as something arising within the “confessional” group. 
Its chief failing is that Niebuhr does not sufficiently connect “inner history” with 
“outer history” or make the former sufficiently objective. Nevertheless. it is 


a helpful line of approach. SS a 
*W. Temple, The Centrality of Christ (New York, 1936). 
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our own. It is not a totally new truth in the sense of something _ 
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C God in the Old Testament. But in that case it is the human mind 
: which is God! We must see God as beyond the process, not 
only in it. On the one hand we have a continuing social life, with 
economic, intellectual, cultural and spiritual aspects—the People 
of God; on the other, the irruption of God through prophets— 
| _ Moses, Isaiah, Paul, John—and supremely in Jesus Christ. 

Thus our authority is partly a book—the classic record of reve- 
- lation in classic periods—but one which needs interpretation and 
supplementation. It is partly a Church—but one cannot single 
a : out any one period. I maintain that we have to take two appar- 
z ently divergent elements and put them side by side: primitive 
7 “4 _ Christianity, so far as we can learn what it is from the Bible, on 
: - the one hand; and the whole experience of the Church, Protes- 
tant and Catholic, on the other. By opening our minds to both © 
_ of these we can arrive at practical, working truth, and there is no 
_ other way of finding authority for the Christian religion or even 
understanding it. Christianity is an ongoing life, found in Jesus 
_ Christ and the early disciples, and in the Church in general. But 
let us not forget that the New Testament is the first and most 
7 important literary deposit of that life, and therefore our primary 
guide in understanding what we are and should be. Back of the 
New Testament lies the Old, with its record of the religious de- 
velopment of the Hebrews; and the Old Testament must be used 
for the understanding of the New. 

For nearly two generations now men have come out into the — 
ministry who have had their training in the midst of theological 
confusion. Some have got their bearings better than others, and 
the work of Christ has gone on with great power, but we have 
mostly been seeing broken lights. It has been hard for clergy to 
_ teach lay people the Bible, and for laymen to pass that teaching on 

to others, with complete confidence. As the Psalmist said, “the 
foundations of the earth are out of course.” Add to this two 
world wars and a general relaxation of moral and religious stand- 
ards, and it is not surprising that we have today a generation 
which does not know the Bible. But by now it should be possible 
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the Scriptures contain and what they mean. Let us sketch out 
briefly the present state of affairs and suggest how we should 
look at the great issues and sore spots which one comes upon in 
_ studying biblical history. 

The doctrine of creation, which is the first problem we meet in 
the Old Testament, no longer worries the theologian very much, 
He accepts without question what science has to teach us about 
evolution and tends to regard Lloyd Morgan’s doctrine of emer- 
gent evolution with great favor. The creation story in Genesis 
is a religious myth; but as contrasted with other creation stories 
of antiquity it is a true myth, for its essential note is that the world 
was made by the one good God.” How much the people in the 
_ pews are conscious of this, I do not know; I suppose that often 
Genesis is simply disregarded. People often believe that the 
clergy are clinging to old fundamentalist views, and show by 
their efforts to be polite and tactful that they think that we think 
what nobody thinks any more. ss 

In general we regard the Old Testament as exhibiting the evolu- _ 
tion from crude, primitive religion up to the flowering of ethical qi 
monotheism in the prophets and the culmination of Judaism in | E 
Jesus Christ. The chief danger is that we may think of this 
merely as a social and ethical evolution and fail to see how unique 
and specifically divine this revelation is, for it is quite different 
from anything that happened in Confucianism or Greek philoso- _ 
phy. But at any rate we are gure footed. We no longer think 
that it was meritorious for Saul to hew Agag to pieces before the _ 
Lord in Gilgal, and the behavior of the patriarchs and kings in _ 
love, war and business would probably mean their excommunica- __ 
tion from any properly administered church. But when we con- — 
sider Jacob, a rascal if there ever was one, let us observe that his 
wrestling with God and his vision at Bethel bear witness to an 
awareness of the divine which was necessary if higher religion __ 


10 Theologians have not yet, so far as I know, arrived at a satisfactory treat- 
ment of the fall of man. Yet we cannot dispense with this myth, for it seems 
essential to Christian doctrine that unredeemed man has fallen from some high 
place for which God originally intended him. 
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: was ever to come; ** and as for Isaiah, it was in the Temple, in 
the midst of the smoke of its sacrificial worship, that he received 
his call. There might never be prophets if there were not first 
priests. They protest against the abuses of the priestly syst 
but it is in the midst of that system that they first learn to kriow 
God, just as Luther and Calvin did. One final point in connec- 
tion with the Old Testament. It is the fashion to regard the Ten 
~ Commandments as highly inferior to the ethics of our Lord. 
Cs _ That is undoubtedly true. But if the world ever got up to the 
level of the Decalogue it would be doing well, and the tenth word, 
7 i : directed against covetousness, strikes at evil right where our Lord 
7 found it—in the desires of the human heart. 
Our most serious difficulties are found in the gospel story. 
Here we must realize that the old traditions lying behind Matthew, 
_ Mark and Luke are our real sources, and that the Fourth Gospel 
is a theological and devotional reinterpretation of the meaning of 
_ Christ’s life. Jesus was born in a Jewish environment and can- 
. _ not be understood apart from it. To His contemporaries He 
appeared as a prophet and teacher of the Law, and some few of 
them saw in Him the Messiah promised of old. Much of His 
teaching is simply the quintessence of the prophets, or the pro- 
phetic spirit applied to the old Law, put in unforgettable poetic 
form. What is unique is not so much His teaching as it is what 
__ _He did with that teaching in His own life, how He lived it out to 
f. ts full and made the Cross the climax of it. As a result His 


disciples saw that something entirely new had come into humanity i 
_ that life expressed what God is in terms of our human life. The 
question is sometimes asked whether Jesus claimed the titles ‘of 
Messiah, Son of Man, Son of God, and soon. That He was con- 
scious of a unique function, of decisive and final importance, I 
__ have no doubt; but every one of the usual “titles” had unfortunate 
_ connotations and none of them exactly fitted the facts, hence 
He was loath to have anyone use them. His attitude seems to 
_ have been, See what is happening in your midst and draw your 


J. A. Bewer’s article, “Progressive Interpretation,” ATR XXIV 
(1942) 89-100, published since the writing of this paper. 
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. own conclusions. And He certainly desired the Father’s glory 
rather than His own. 

Miracle is out of fashion nowadays, and it is certainly easier 
to believe in the wonders of mental and physical healing than those 
of the walking on water, the multiplication of loaves, or the Virgin 
Birth. There can be no doubt that pious fancy has embellished 
the story. But let us never forget that the supreme miracle is the 
life of Jesus Christ itself. The Virgin Birth, even if it is histori- 
cal, could only be incidental to the Incarnation. When we look 
at the record with the eyes of faith, we should ask ourselves, what 
would God be, expressed in human life? We are bound to say 
that it would be real humanity, not a divine puppet moved around 
ona stage. The pictures we have in parts of Mark, in the special 
_ material of Luke and in the Q sections of Matthew and Luke, 

are the most authentic records of what that divine humanity is. 

This certainly involves a limitation of power and probably a 

limitation of human knowledge. Christ did not have the findings 

of twentieth century science or the future history of the world 
laid out before Him on a blueprint. What He taught about the 


debated by scholars. It is conceivable that He may have sup- 
posed, along with many of His disciples, that the end was near; 
{ note how cautiously this is said, for the sources do not justify 
the extreme claims made by some critics. The important point 


He did with that belief in making it a stimulus to moral effort. 
: the Crucifixion, was decisive, and the stories of Caesarea Philippi 
and the Transfiguration indicate this. When, after His death, 
they began to see Him and be conscious of His guiding presence, 


that they were not mistaken. There is, at this late date, no way 


only say that the disciples were sure of their reality, and that this 
assurance, far from making them emotional, neurotic misfits, 


end of the world and the coming of the Kingdom of God is still _ 


they were certain, because of the character of the man Himself, — 


of analyzing the nature of the resurrection appearances; we can 


is not His position with regard to this common belief, but what _ 


The impression which He made upon His followers, even before — 4 
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lige strengthened their moral determination and purpose.’* Christ 
gave no explicit directions for the formation of a church, and 


ny Matt. 16:18 is probably not genuine, but what He had done in re- 
founding and reforming Israel, in repudiating the nation’s leader- 
ship and claiming men’s allegiance, together with His attitude to 
Gentiles and the despised non-Pharisaic populace, made a Church 
inevitable. Even if baptism had not been ready to hand and - 
if He had not held a Last Supper, the fellowship would have ex-— 
- pressed itself sooner or later in rite and sacrament. And from 
the beginning He was rendered the utmost in divine honors of | 
which monotheistic Jews were capable. 
Therefore, although the Christianity of St. Paul and the Fourth _ 
Gospel is a later development, it is not an illegitimate one. Criti- _ 
cism is bound to change our attitude to details but it does not tear 
down our faith in New Testament Christianity as a whole. In 
thinking of our Lord as a historic person in Palestine, we should 
_ habitually think of Him in terms of the synoptic tradition. But 
at the same time the Fourth Gospel teaches us something about 
_ the Risen Christ as He meets us in prayer and communion. The 
_ stories of Nicodemus’ visit by night and the woman of Samaria 
contain profound truths, no matter what the historical facts may 
be. On the other hand, it is a comfort to know that the gospel — 
_ read on Passion Sunday, in which the Jews are cursed so roundly, : 
and which could so easily foster anti-Semitism, has nothing to do 
with the Man of Nazareth. He was often (not always) against — 
_ the Pharisees, but never anti-Jewish. The passage belongs toa 
_ time of controversy between Church and Synagogue, and it ought 
_ to be replaced in the Prayer Book by something more edifying. 
At the present time the Episcopal Church has an opportunity to _ 
perform a great service to Christianity in general by popularizing — 
__ an intelligent and sympathetic view of the Bible. In recent years, : 
| _ some fine popular books have been written on how the Scriptures — 
came to be composed. We need to go farther and show what the 
inner meaning of the biblical revelation is, in terms of our present 


12 B. S. Easton, Christ in the Gospels (New York, 1930), pp. 198f. 
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knowledge, and we ought to get this information into the hands 
of everybody. The layman needs to be able to say, “Here is 
something in the Scriptures which is true, and on this I can take 
my stand,” or, conversely, “This particular element simply belongs 
to its own time, and it does not need to trouble us now.” I say 
the Episcopal Church ought to do it, because we can attack it with 
confidence and serenity. We know that religion will go on, and 
that our people in general are not worried about the outcome. 
Perhaps they are not worried enough, perhaps they do not know 
what is going on in the seminaries! At any rate, we ought to 
tackle it. 

In so doing, we can help the cause of Christian reunion. | 
have not mentioned any of the technical problems of church 
unity, but they are all bound up with the meaning of the Scriptures 
and the essential nature of Christianity. One thing is certain, 
that all the separated churches have the Bible as their common 
heritage, and if a general agreement is ever to come, the modern 
view of the Scriptures will have much to do with it. I sincerely 
believe that we must have Bible and Church, Bible and tradition— 
even the churches of the Reformation have their traditions, to 
which they hold with tenacity—but the Bible must have its special 
place, for only through it can we tell whether traditions are sound. 
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Part i 
ASSUMPTIONS IN PLANNING FOR PEACE 


By Epcar FRANKLIN RoMIG 


West End Collegiate Church, New York City aa 


As we examine the formulas that have come to us from men of 
good will concerned in studying the existing social order with the 
particular view of helping to secure for the world a wise peace, 
we find that they often seem to rest upon an assumption, seldom 
articulated, but regarded as fundamental, namely, that within the 
structure of mankind there is a principle of reasonableness so de- 
pendable as to warrant the confidence of those who would fashion 
plans for the future. The assumption is little explicated, doubt- 
less, because it is taken to be axiomatic. If men, so it seems, 
could not address themselves to the condition of society with trust 
in the rational within them as individuals, and if at this juncture _ 
in history, when no human problem is unrelated to the war and 
what is to follow, they did not feel that they, collectively, possess 
a faculty of mind with which to labor for a measurably predict- 
able future, it would be an idle pastime to engage in social plan- 
ning, or indeed in most of the occupations which fill the span of 
_ = the years, and the least disillusioning policy for making the most 
of existence would be laissez faire. 
That there is a principle of reasonableness in mankind is agreed 
_ to by the religious among men of good will, but as something in- 
separable from the fact that God exists. The profundities of 
that belief do not call for study here. What concerns us is the 
widespread assumption among those visioning peace, that the in- 
habitants of the globe, generally, believe in a Supreme Being, the 
ultimate Mind, with which the human mind has correspondence. 
The corollary is that there is a consensus of belief, transcending 
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particular creeds, that God is omnipotent, yet personal, best com- 
prehended in terms of fatherhood, having the attributes of wis- 
dom, justice and mercy, and informing human moral codes. 

If it is true that men of good will, quite independently of relj- 
gion, are predicating their schemes for a post-war world upon a 
rational principle in society, and that the confessedly religious in 
many instances rest their hopes upon something of likeness in 
spiritual posture the world over, it is equally true that among 
Christians there is an assumption, not unfriendly to those just 
named, that there is in existence a community, attent to the will 
of God, knowing itself responsible for the proclaiming of the 
Gospel of reconciliation through Christ, steadfast in purpose, and 
indispensable to the counsels making for freedom and right- 
eous peace. 

Let there be no cavil here that the three presuppositions arbitra- 
rily named in the preceding paragraphs are rigidly academic. No 
facile categorizing is intended. There are, manifestly, earnest 
Christians animated by the spirit, “Nihil humanum mihi alienum 
est” ; as there are secularists who reverently concede the challenge 
of Jesus to the consideration of scientists. The categories of 
Aristotle were ten in number, and who could add an eleventh? 
The assumptions here portrayed are three in number, and who 
could not add a score to them? 

Healthy thinking involves a scrutinizing of what is “undoubt- 
edly true.” Curiously, the very word “undoubtedly” implies that 
there may be at least a scintilla of doubt. Theologians devote 
much discourse to examining things held to be fundamental. 
Thus it falls to us now to look at the undergirdings of peace. 
What is necessary is that the circumstances militating against 
some presuppositions should be looked into. If, in a prolepsis, 
they loom formidably large, there is all the more reason why they 
should not be ignored. It is not the proposals for a post-war 
world that are here to be considered, but the assumptions beneath 
them; and, to begin with, what contradicts those assumptions. 
The assumption that a principle of reasonableness in men func- 
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tory at arms of the United Nations, is peremptorily challenged by 
such factors as anarchy, hunger, vindictiveness, demagoguery, 
fanaticism, and exploitation. In each of them the non-rational 
| or irrational is potent. The first that comes to mind is anarchy. 

The likelihood is that it will appear as the immediate reaction fol- 
lowing the breakdown of the brittle mechanism of social control 
known as “the new order”. We are awaiting the hour when the 
rule of Hitler and his henchmen will cease. In our optimistic 
moments we look for its sudden collapse. Do we at the same 
time discern that the prospect of such a crash holds in it the possi- 
bility of an ensuing state of brutal lawlessness, not only in the 
territories today occupied by the Axis but in many other areas? 
The safeguarding of nations against such possibilities is a military 
one, associated with the strategies of the victorious armies. That 
it is much more becomes evident when we read in the Christian 
News Letter (No. 139) the words of the Bishop of Chichester : 
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“Hitler’s system is doomed.... When the crash comes—What next? 
There is famine already in some of the occupied countries ... and it will 
spread like the plague. ... The rushing of food will be an urgent necessity. 
But even before food can be distributed order is indispensable. . . . The problem 
of order will brook no delay. . . . With the collapse of the Nazi regime there 
is the immediate danger of civil war all over Germany, in which the two mil- 
lion men and women now doing forced labor as slaves may have something to 
say. Take the Occupied Countries themselves, and consider the hatred felt 
by their people for the Nazis. . . . Just because the provocations have been so 
great we have to beware of a different kind of bloodshed on a terrible scale... . 


There is sinister content in the words, besides anarchy, that 
_ have been named as possibly descriptive. In each is the acid that 
eats at the sinews of the rational principle—hunger, vindictive- 
ness, demagoguery, fanaticism, and exploitation. But there is 
another factor to give heed to—inertia. For, whatever ugly 
prospects may be evident in the European picture, the situation 
; has black potency because of that something within the soul of 
_ the masses which is inexorably robbing them of the last vestiges 

of the power to move in the direction of a fixed and intelligent - 
= purpose. Nor should we expect it to be otherwise when we bear — 


The whole situation is big with peril.” ee 
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in mind that in the nations under tyranny the choicest intellects 
have been forever stilled by the firing squad; that in many people 
who remain suffering and deprivation have caused an atrophy of 
the gift of exercising responsibility; that there are some few 
others whose genuine acceptance of non-resistance has led them to 
forms of accommodation utterly inexplicable by ordinary Chris- 
tian standards; and that there are many others who have know- 
ingly forfeited something of inner integrity in making compro- 
mises, in order that they or their children might keep on living. 
These statements have been gleaned from many sources, and put 
down with due acknowledgment of the fact that a resolute and 
intelligent minority still exists in many areas under the heel of the 
gangster nations. But whether they are awaiting that liberation 
which we think we shall bring them, in union of mind with us, 
whether, with hunger, nakedness, torture and humiliation, they 
continue even to have a capacity for caring what our concepts for 
peace are, remains to be seen. What we may be certain of is that, 
as humanity is now bleeding, it is not the physique which is most 
grievously touched, but the mind. It would be cruel to prepare 
to staunch the outer wounds, unmindful of the pitiful hemor- 
rhages within. The inertia of which we shall first have to take 
account is adynamia, sheer and tragic weakness, the weakness 
that is close to death. 

But there will be inertia in other manifestations, and the one it 
would be most perilous to disregard has its incidence in areas 
sharply in contrast with the grim regions under the yoke. It is in 
the form of reluctance in regard to thinking, because of the cost 
entailed in such discipline. It is to be found where civil and 
religious liberty have been a common heritage and where science 
has had as favored a habitation as anywhere on the face of the 
globe. We may well look about us in America for some of its 
robust victims, those of the company who, following Versailles, 
wanted to get “right out of the European mess” and “settle down 
to normalcy,” who in the years since World War I have simply not 
allowed themselves to see how events were shaping themselves, 
who now, with every protestation of support of the Allied effort 
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to “lick Hitler,” are revealing what Archibald MacLeish calls the 
“new isolationism,” the attitude which substitutes for the older un- 
willingness to face war, a present opposition to the country’s 
determination to face the peace. Here, then, is the virus that is 
most hurtful to that reasonable principle in which so many good 
men trust. Looking ahead, we are filled with sorrow at the 
thought of those who, through weakness, will have lost their 
ability to think; but in regard to these others, whose only thinking 
will be that substitute for cerebration which is the re-arrangement 
of prejudice, we shall be wise to know them as a numbered column, 
withstanding the best endeavors of their generation in its struggle 
toward a higher estate. MacLeish says of them: 


“It is a military error, they tell us, if not, indeed, a moral fault, to discuss 
the purpose of a war you have not won. . . . Their isolationism still has for its 
object the insulation of their country—by which they mean, of course, the in- 
sulation of the status quo within their country—from the history of the time. 
Driven from the policy of isolationism from war, if they must have war they'll 
have war which shall alter nothing; accomplish nothing; a war which shall have 
neither social effects not political implications . . . a war which they hope will 
end as their original policy of peaceful isolation was intended to end, with all 
their rights and perquisites intact and everything put back the way it was 
before.” 


Here, starkly written, is a portrayal of some of our neighbors, on 
Main Street, on Park Avenue, and elsewhere. They are not un- 
pleasant people as we meet them, in our churches, our clubs and 
our homes, and their mental indolence is at times almost charming. 
Yet “inertia” is almost too kindly a word to apply to what they 
typify. With whatever it is we shall have to come to grips. The 
alternative to our so doing may well be the losing of the peace. 
What, now, about the assumption that there is within the hu- 
man family, despite all diversities, a certain common deposit of 
insight regarding deity, a modicum of universal understanding as 
to the existence and character of God, sufficient to be the dynamic 
shaping a collective mind, and thus making for wise processes of 
peace? The thesis can certainly not be accepted uncritically. 
Nor need it be affirmed, in support of dissent, that Russia pro- 
vides the contradicting example. It is too vast a theme for us 
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here to consider what has been going on in the Russian soul since 
the Revolution. Let it simply be said that we of the West are so 
immeasurably indebted to the people of. the Soviet Republics for 
their withstanding of the Nazi might that we may wisely grant 
that no nation thus ready to sacrifice can be animated by a purely 
materialistic philosophy. The word “mystical” has been applied, 
rightly or wrongly, to the Russian type of attachment to their 
present ideals. If it be charged that, in the process of undertaking 
the communistic experiment, the Reds have ruthlessly turned 
against God, the rejoinder may well be that God, or G-O-D, is a 
three-letter symbol which has at times led to confusion of thinking, 
It can be suggested that most Russians seem to stand in awe of 
the force or forces having reality as affecting man, alone, and in 
his association with others; giving substance to his world, with 
food from the soil for eating, work to provide against want, gov- 
ernment for security, morals to regulate life, and the urge to de- 
fend self, and things higher than self, the family, the commune 
and the cause. That the power in question is not denominated 
G-O-D (or its Slavic equivalent) is one of the consequences of 
the shattering of traditional creeds that come with violent social 
change. In the light of what the Russians are today it seems 
almost patronizing to say, what is perhaps in our hearts, that “they 
can not be far from the Kingdom of God.” 

The fact is that the symbol G—O-D is not invariably a revered 
one, as we look about us at men’s attitudes to it. Nor are reasons 
lacking. If, for example, it is true that a not inconsiderable 
number of Jews by origin are avowed atheists, the testimony of a 
well-known rabbi is pertinent, that in reacting against a harsh and 
proscribing Gentilism, doing injury to his sense of personal dig- 
nity, the man of Israel often discards respect, not only for the 
cultural system which treats him as an alien, but for the God who 
is central in it, who, ironically, happens also to be his father’s God. 
And inasmuch as social anti-Semitism is noticeably strong within 
the Anglo-Saxon “Protestant” milieu, one can readily see why 
sensitive Jews, wounded and embittered, would abandon God, as 
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belonging to the lumber of an arrogantly exclusive tradition. Evi- 
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dences of similar reactions are not uncommon among Asiatics, 
bewildered by an aloofness in us that ill comports with our preach- 
ing of the fatherhood of God. 

But it is not only resentment that turns men from G—O-D. 
Any pastoral concern for one’s fellows must prompt to sympathy 
for those who in the school of experience have come, not to dis- 
belief or unbelief, but to a point where belief has gone from them. 
An illustration will serve us. Not long ago, at a dinner, the 
writer was introduced to a Dutch couple who had witnessed the 
horrors of the German invasion of the Low Countries, in May, 
1940. They later escaped, carrying in their hearts ineradicable 
scars of memory. The conversation over the coffee cups turned 
to religion. It was only a moment before the lady said, hesitantly, 
and with no slightest trace of self-pity, “I wish I could pray; but it 
is impossible. Since the Invasion, with the sorrow it brought 
to so many I knew, I have never felt there is a God interested in 
men’s prayers. My words never seem to get beyond the room 
where I kneel.” Was the answer given to that anguished soul 
warranted ?—“You have endured what no one understands who 
has not himself thus endured. For the moment I can say only 
this: Do not be too much concerned by your inability to find God, 
or even by your doubt that He exists. It is your very feeling for 
the pain of others, a God-given thing, that for the time has 
numbed your faith in a good God. With that, you will come 
back to knowing God again, I am sure.” Yet it is a haunting 
thought that she, and many others like her, have had to travel 
through a desolation in which God was not known to companion 
them. 

These are practical, not theological, reflections. It is states of 
mind, more than facts, that complicate life. Certainly we are only 
in for a jolt if we base any convictions that men generally are 
turning to God on polls and questionnaires. We who are Protes- 
tants, for example, need constantly to be on our guard against 
taking it for granted that behind circumstances as they have most 
favored the most of us there is a Benevolent Being whose 
patronage is directed to us. Happily, a certain verse in the other- 
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wise lovely hymn, “All Things Bright and Beautiful,” is no 
longer in the pious usage of the churches. It was once sung thus: 


The rich man in his castle, 


The poor man at the gate, 
God made them, high and lowly, an me 


And ordered their estate. 


The words do not come into our worship any longer, but they are 
not inharmonious with our willingness to be the beneficiaries of a 
system which is as respectful to the Almighty as it is tenacious in 
holding on to its privileges. We have, indeed, given quite in- 
dividualistic treatment to our portraiture of God. 

Yet the consent of silence cannot be given to the constantly re- 
curring strictures upon Protestantism on the part of many Roman 
Catholics who hold that from the 16th Century onward civilization 
(apart from the Holy Roman Church) has been moving in the 
direction of materialism, paganism, and utter godlessness. By 
implication the evangelical emphasis of the Reformation is 
treated as being virtually empty of belief in God. Reference to 
this is essential here. It compels the interrogation: When Catho- 
lics, Protestants and Jews, in wartime, publicly and concertedly 
urge “the necessity of religion” and bid men “return to God,” 
in order that “the spiritual foundations of democracy may be made 
secure,” is not all that they aim to do impaired by the fact that one 
of the constituent groups, however honest its intentions may be, 
holds allegiance to a pontifical order, whose state policies it does 
not disavow, which, as it happens, has bestowed its paternal bless- 
ing on Franco, accommodated itself to Mussolini, maintained a 
concordat with Germany, and is not averse to the establishing of 
diplomatic relations with Japan? The situation, to say the least, 
is puzzling. There are some who rudely ask whether in that sys- 
tem God is the God revealed in Holy Writ, or;.on the contrary, 
part and parcel of a sacerdotal totalitarianism in which everything 
else is subordinated to the maintenance of an institution. Happily, 
the antithesis need not be as sharply put, for, with all the opportun- 
ism that its critics may impute to it, the Roman Church does have 
within it saintly souls and prophetic voices; and there are those 
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subject to it who do not grudge to stand shoulder to shoulder with 
Christians of other communions in presenting a common front 
against social injustice and international evil. Yet, until the glad 
day dawns when the Vatican will suffer its theologians to meet 
with evangelical scholars under conditions of mutual respect and 
trust, in order that they may think together of things eternal, it 
may hardly be held that “God” has identical meaning for both 
groups.—And that circumstance is not unrelated to the peace. 
An incident is here introduced by way of weaving scattered 
| thoughts into a pattern. Early in 1914 the writer, then a resi- 
dent in the Near East, heard Lord Bryce, in Beirut, give an ad- 
dress on “Education and Life” to a thousand university students, 
representing a dozen creeds and a score of nationalities. His 
concluding words were in the form of a quotation, intended to 
be a summary of his thinking which would linger in the memory 
of all: “Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” It is no reflection on the wisdom of Bryce that the verse, 
doubtless fully appreciated by him, as a Scotsman knowing his 
Bible, became, as taken into the comprehension of his hearers, 
simply a half-truth. For to them it meant, what doubtless it does 
to many who pause to look at it on the facade of the Town Hall 
in New York, or who see it as an embellishment on diplomas, 
that if “Truth” is duly sought after and attained by man, or, to 
put it more crassly, if men press on to the amassing and assem- 
- bling of sufficient factual information, then it will follow, as the 
bi day the night, that “Freedom” will be theirs as well—with all its 
privileges, prerogatives, and emoluments! It is not necessary 
to exaggerate the misapplying of the oft-quoted words. What 
needs to be stressed is that they are but a part of an entire saying — 
Of Jesus: “If ye continue in my word, then are ye my disciples 
indeed; and ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make _ 
a you free.” All of which leads us to observe that, whatever men 
ne f have taken for granted in respect to there being a reasonable 
oe principle in the structure of mankind, must be set over, not only . 


; against the plainly irrational that confutes it, but against the fact : 
ih _ of Jesus Christ, who, as quintessential truth, today, as of old, 
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has the authoritative word and power to give back sanity to the 
world. Here, now, we are compelled to give thought to the one 
contemporary assumption that specifically takes the Saviour into 
account, to wit, that there is in existence a community, attent 
to the will of God, knowing itself responsible for the proclaim- 
ing of the Gospel of reconciliation through Jesus Christ, stead- 
fast in purpose, and indispensable to the counsels making for 
freedom and righteous peace. It might be put more succinctly, 
but as it stands it is unmistakable. It means that the principles 
of Jesus vital for today must of necessity be mediated through 
those who, honoring Him as Master, boldly translate His spirit 
into the blue-prints of society as it is hoped to be. Whatever 
seeds of pride there may be in such confidence are soon dissi- 
pated when the assumption is pondered. “Attent to the will of 
God,” “responsible for the proclaiming of the Gospel of recon- 
ciliation,” “steadfast in purpose”’—here are the correctives by 
means of which the community of modern disciples renews its 
corporate health; and it is never more open to being reinvigorated 
to fulfil its office than when its voice is the confession, ““We have 
grievously sinned against Thee, in thought, in word, and in deed.” 

What it comes to is this, that the Holy Catholic Church, the 
company of the redeemed, will realize the full capacities of its di- 
vinely given nature and give warrant to the assumption that its 
message is indespensable to the moral reinforcement of peace- 
making, only when it truly ts the Church, testing the quality of its 
life and its profession in terms of the Cross, undeviatingly holding 
to the course prescribed by its Head, in short, faithful to the end. 

In the light of its own charter in the New Testament, it will 
ill serve the Church to look with favor upon those sectaries within 
its ranks who delight in arrogating to their kind alone—though 
it give offence to others—the name, “the Church.” It will be 
humbly mindful that the achieving of a well compacted ecumen- 
icity, apart from the fusing of diverse elements in common accord 
for heroic social action, is no guarantee of spiritual efficacy. It 
will be sensitive to the undertones of good in systems under 
strange banners, such as Communism, prophetic Judaism, and 
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— Confucianism, the while exalting Him who is the light with which 
all other loyal lights tend to become one. It—the Church—will 
shrink from the love of prestige, which so soon becomes vain- 
gloriousness, and will commend itself by the depth of its compas- 
sion, the reality of its abnegation, and the persistence of its wit- 
ness. It will encourage its sons and daughters to give the last 
full measure of devotion in this present war, praying for the vic- 
tory of the freedom-loving nations, yet firm in faith that, how- 
ever God disposes of events, He will ever be the strength of those 
who put their trust in Him, as the Cross is ever the pledge of 
eternal life. 

As I have been writing I have occasionally glanced across the 
salt meadows toward the white spire of the Church of Yarmouth. 
That house of prayer has had a glorious history, with roots in 
Plymouth, and beyond that in Leyden, and beyond that, in East 
Anglia. Turning my eyes to within my study, and musing the 
while on history, I see Alexis de Tocqueville’s Democracy in 
America. The page that binds itself to my theme is one giving 
the French writer’s impression of a period in our nation’s career 
immediately following our war with England. It was then that 
the Thirteen Colonies, which had been welded in the struggle to 
win their independence, found themselves in peril of division and 
dissolution because of their failure to agree upon a constitution; 
and on February 21, 1787 Congress officially proclaimed its in- 
ability to conduct the government, and appealed to the constituent 
authority of the nation. Two years later the Federal Consti- 
tution was adopted. Here is Tocqueville’s paragraph on the 
subject : 

It is a novelty in the history of society to see a great people turn a calm 
and scrutinizing eye upon itself when apprized by the legislature that the wheels 
of government had stopped; to see it carefully examine the extent of the evil, 
and patiently wait for two whole years until a remedy was discovered, which 
it voluntarily adopted without having wrung a tear or a drop of blood from man- 
kind. At the time when the inadequacy of the constitution was discovered, 
America possessed the double advantage of that calm which had succeeded the 
effervescence of the Revolution, and of those great men who had led the Revo- 


lution to a successful issue. The assembly which accepted the task of com- 
posing the second constitution was small; but George Washington was its 
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President, and it contained the choicest talents and the noblest hearts which had 
ever appeared in the New World. 


We may well take heart from such glowing testimony out of the 
annals of our land as we look ahead to days of war, and what may 
follow, which hold uncertainty in them. Is it, now, a caprice of 
the imagination for me to return in thought to the church spire, 
mentioned a moment ago? It should hardly seem so to a reflect- 
ing person; for that steeple is not the mark of a particular con- 
gregation, but of the Church, which in all our great struggles, 
quite un-selfconsciously, has stood faithful—in its guardianship 
of freedom, its protecting of man’s prerogatives of personality, 
and its shaping of character and leadership, against just such 
hours as would call for “choice talents and noble minds.” And 
thus we shall wish to think of the Church to-day. 

In one of his notable addresses, Winston Churchill said, “If we 
persevere, we shall come through these dark and dangerous val- 
leys into a sunlight broader, more genial and more lasting than 
mankind has ever known.” Is it too bold to say that the assump- 
tion of humble Christians that the Church is in the world for just 
such times as these, has its basis in a spirit of “continuance in 
Christ’s word,” which is the secret of the perseverance without 
which there can be no securing of peace? 


For Discussion 


The article above was written with a view of stressing some seemingly neg- 
lected phases of a vital subject, in a provocative way. The writer is by no 
means sure that he has adequately described the several assumptions. . Then, too, 
they may only be “straw men.” The following questions may be relevant: 

1. Is it not true that, despite the irrational that is abroad in the world today, 
the war efforts of the United Nations are creating a concert of mind (apart 
from religion) which is disclosing what may well make for harmony in plan- 
ning for peace? Give illustrations. State contradictions. 

2. Likewise, despite divergences, is it not true that leaders are seeing that the 
things men have in common religiously are sufficient to be an effective cement 
in the foundations of the post-war world? Affirmatively, booklet No. 6 in the 
bibliography is invaluable. But negative factors can be discussed. 

3. If the assumption that a world Christian community is indispensable in the 
counsels making for an abiding peace is to be tenable, the essential and life- 
giving elements in it must be clearly understood. What are they? And the 
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forces, within and without, militating against it, must be recognized. What are 
, are those who say that proposals for a just and durable peace, 
certainly representing an advance in social thinking over any previous efforts 
of Christian groups, are somewhat too “tidy,” representing, it is true, the honest 
thinking of men in the vanguard of the churches, but hardly expressive of the 
general membership. What evidences are there that the people themselves are 
moving in the direction of the realistic idealism so ably set forth in pamphlets 
No. 4 and No. 5? There are evidences, and those having pastoral responsibility 
will be the witnesses. 

5. Certain assumptions in men’s thinking with regard to peace have been 
considered, and adverse, as well as favorable, factors have been noted. Can 
it be said that they are to be found in the microcosm which is the parish? If 
so, how are such assumptions, and the attitudes corresponding with them, 
taken into account, in the interpreting of the Gospel? 

6. One of the most heartening circumstances of these urgent times is that 
the churches of Britain and America, of all denominations, are so keenly sen- 
sitive to being fused in accord in faith, social responsibility and a feeling of 
solemn stewardship in respect to the re-building of the world. Yet in this very 
accord there lies the danger of an unwitting, but none the less real, cultural 
unilateralism, in juxtaposition with which other cultures, such as Roman 
Catholicism, Communism, self-conscious Asiaticism, etc., may seem to be con- 
tenders for the future. How, in anticipation, can we best prepare to make most 
effective the principle of reconciliation through Christ? Point to what has been 
done. What more can be done? 


For FurtHer READING 


1. The small sheet, published weekly, The Christian News-Letter, is so ab- 
solutely necessary as an expression of the best British thinking on the vital 
themes of today, that the hope is here expressed that persons not yet sub- 
scribers to it will consult its back numbers in libraries. (It is published at 
21, Northmoor Rd., Oxford.) 

2. Conditions of Peace, by Edward Hallett Carr (Macmillan, New York). 

3. The Church and the New Order, by William Paton (S. C. M.). 

4. A Message from the National Study Conference on the Churches and a Just 
and Durable Peace, the findings of the “Delaware Conference” (Federal 
Council of Churches). 

5. The Christian Church and World Order, a Statement by the Commission of 
the Churches, with a Preface by the Archbishop of Canterbury (available in 
the United States through the Federal Council of Churches). 

6. Basic Convictions, concerning the “area of agreement of the three faiths” 
(National Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City). 

7. The New Isolationism, by Archibald MacLeish, an address given at Cam- 
bridge University, England, published in The New York Times Magasine, 
August 16, 1942. - 

8. Post-War, an information bulletin (Federal Council of Churches). 
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OLMSTEAD’S CHRONOLOGY OF THE LIFE 
OF JESUS 


By Cart H. 
Yale University 


In a recent issue of this Review (Vol. XXIV, 1, January, 1942, 
pp. 1-26) Prof. A. T. Olmstead of Chicago published an impor- 
tant article on the “Chronology of Jesus’ Life.” The appearance 
of this article was duly appreciated by New Testament scholars as 
an expression of the willingness and the desire of a distinguished 
historian and orientalist to make the rich resources of his historical 
knowledge available to students of Biblical tradition and to co- 
perate with them in the interpretation of their material. The 
present writer confesses to having read the article with keen 
interest, though not without much questioning and some mis- 


ciation by setting forth the points upon which he finds himself in 
agreement and disagreement with Olmstead’s conclusions and 
procedures. This venture would not have been possible without a 
further insight into the premises of Olmstead’s statements as re- 
vealed in his significant article “Could an Aramaic Gospel be 
Written ?”, and without a fuller knowledge of the use to which 
his statements are put in his still more significant Jesus (1942). 
Even these publications, however, are not enough to provide the 
evidence a cautious critic would care to have. They fail to reveal 
whether Olmstead has worked out fully the implications of cer- 
tain of his statements and of his use of the sources. To the ex- 
tent that he has, it would require much more than an article to 
dispute his conclusions. The reader will do well to keep this 
in mind in formulating his own opinion of the publications in 
question and of this appraisal of their chronology. Our appraisal 
will deal with the dates for the Crucifixion and the birth of 


1 Journal of Near Eastern Studies, Vol. I, 1, January, 1942, esp. p. 71. 


givings, and ventures to give expression to his interest and appre- _ 
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ca Jesus, the date of the beginning of his public ministry, and the 
- sequence of events within the span of the public ministry, treating 3 
them in the order mentioned. 
1. The date of the Crucifixion and of Jesus’ birth. Olm-— 
~ gtead’s dates for the outer framework of Jesus’ life are, c. 20 B.C. 
to Friday, April 7,30 A.D. The date assigned to the Crucifixion 
js, as Olmstead naturally knows, by no means new. It was sug- 
~. gested as early as 1863 and has been mentioned repeatedly since 
that time, more recently by Goguel.* Though I cannot claim to 
~ have made any independent calculations in the matter, I have used 
it regularly as the more probable of the several possible dates avail- 
able. The only real question at this point is whether a date that 
~ has hitherto seemed probable to those whose writings I have read 


_ permissible,” and one that is “established as firmly as any date in 
ancient history” (Chronology, p. 6). Any difference of opinion 
that may exist on this issue will depend upon the extent of one’s 
_ confidence in the methods by which the date can be calculated. Of 
such methods there are, I believe, two. One involves the study of 
~ ancient calendars and their relation one to another, the other is a 
‘matter of computing the date of the first full moon after the vernal 
equinox in a given number of years. 

Calendar study has hitherto provided no decisive testimony be- 
cause of the obscurity of the Jewish calendar system and because 
of the lack of data for a direct synchronism with the Julian cal- 
endar. Olmstead and his colleagues of the Oriental Institute have 
developed tables which apparently make it possible to correlate 
Jewish and Julian dates through the instrumentality of the late 
Babylonian (Parthian) system of time reckoning. It is entirely 
possible that Olmstead’s reliance upon these tables is fully justified, 
but until the tables and the calculations upon which they are based 
become available in print, we shall not be able to tell.* Babylonia 
2 Life of Jesus, 1933, p. 226. 

* The tables are referred to in Chronology p. 4, n. 7 as though they had al- 


ready been published, yet they do not appear to be available in the open market 
even now, perhaps because of the war. 


should now be regarded as one about which doub no longer 
=. 


is, of course, one of the two great media for chronological cal. _ 
culation in the field of ancient near-eastern history. Its only rival i 
is Egypt. An attempt to get at the date of Jesus’ death through 
the Egyptian calendar was made by Preuschen some years ago, _ 
. Instead of making independent calculations Preuschen relied upon 

- attempts of the disciples of Basilides to fix the date in terms of 

the Egyptian year. One of these attempts, specifying the 25. of 
Pharmouthi as the day of the Crucifixion, also points to April 7, 
30 A.D. as the correct Julian date.* A fuller examination of 

_ the Egyptian evidence might give added support to Olmstead’s 

calculations. 

The difficulty with all these calculations is that among the Jews, __ 
the civil calendar and the festival calendar do not necessarily agree® 
The festival calendar turned upon the beginning of the month of © 
Nisan, and this date was determined by the direct observation of 
the appearance of the new moon as late as the fourth century A.D* — 
In view of this fact it is difficult to understand how synchronisms _ 
can establish the date beyond doubt. Indeed, with the lag which 
the 19 year cycle of the civil calendar developed between the inter- 

_ calations of the fourteenth and of the seventeenth year, it would 
seem to one not an expert in such matters that a real discrepancy 
should have existed between the civil and the festival calendars in 

30 A.D. according to Olmstead’s own reckoning.’ 

By reason of the uncertainty inherent in all calendar reckoning : 
because of the observational basis of the Jewish festival year, 

other scholars have tried to calculate the date of the Crucifixion 

_astronomically. Since Passover is supposed to coincide with the — | 

_ first full moon after the vernal equinox, the problem is to cal- | 


*“Todesjahr und Todestag Jesu,” ZNTW, Vol. V, 1904, pp. 1-17. 

5On the distinction cf. Josephus, Antiquitates I, 3, 3,==§§ 81-82, and S. 
Krauss, Talmudische Archéologie, Vol. II, 1911, pp. 417-418. 

6 On the whole matter cf. Schiirer, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes, Vol. I, 
5 ed., 1920, pp. 747-760. Even Mar Samuel’s attempt to put the calculation of 
the festival cycle on a scientific basis failed in the third century A.D. Cf. 
Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, Vol. IV, 3 ed., 1893, p. 266. 

7Cf. his table, Chronology, p. 4. A different system of intercalation would 
remove only a part of this discrepancy. 
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culate the date of the full moon in the period in question and to 
ascertain in which of the several possible years it may have fallen 
upon a Friday. The calculations are said to reveal that in 30 
AD. the moon was full on Friday, April 6. The date of the 


~ {ull moon was determined by the Jews by the observation of the 


new moon and this introduces an element of uncertainty here also, 
for there is a necessary discrepancy between the time of the con- 
junction producing the new moon and the time when the effects 
of the conjunction become visible to the naked eye. This dis- 
crepancy amounts to as much as from 15 to 36 hours, depending 
upon the hour of the day when the conjunction occurred and upon 
conditions of climate and altitude. If in the year 30 A.D. the 
conjunction responsible for the new moon took place early on 
March 24, the moon may not have been seen till March 25 (which 
would make April 7 the 14. of Nisan), but there is no certainty 
that it actually was or was not seen on that day. 

By reason of the element of doubt that persists in both systems 
of reckoning I am still inclined to say no more than that April 7, 
30 A.D. is the most probable of the several possible dates of the 
Crucifixion. 

According to Olmstead’s calculations the date of Jesus’ birth 


_ was c. 20 B.C., making him approximately 50 years old at the time 


of his death. In any discussion of this contention it should be 
made clear at the outset that it is quite as possible that Jesus was 
between 40 and 50 when he died as that he was between 30 and 40. 
The only question is which is more probable, and the answer to 
this question depends upon the validity of the arguments advanced 
in support of the two alternatives. If I understand him correctly 
Olmstead adopts the first alternative for two reasons. The first 
is a general assumption about the requisite age for one who might 
claim authority. The second is the passage John 8:57, where 
Jesus is spoken of by the Jews as one “not yet fifty years old.” ® 


®F. Achelis, “Ein Versuch den Karfreitag zu datieren,” Nachrichten der 
kng. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 2u Géttingen, phil. hist. Klasse, 1902, pp. 
707-717. 

® Other subsidiary reasons are, (a) the necessity of accepting the truthfulness 
of the statement in John 8:57 in view of the apologetic temper of the re- 
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The general assumption about the requisite age of one who a i 
_ might claim authority is handled by Olmstead in two different 
ways. Jesus was both accepted and rejected in terms of the prin- 
_ ciple supposedly involved, and that in different capacities. His 
followers took it for granted that Jesus was “at a minimum of 
about 50” (Jesus, p. 1), but his opponents rejected him for the 
same reason, namely that he was “about,” but “not yet” 50. 
Being “at a minimum of about 50” Jesus could be accepted by his 
_ disciples as a prophet (Jesus, p. 1) or as an authoritative rabbi 
(Chronology, p. 26). At all events his opponents rejected him as 
a rival to the hierarchical scribes (Jesus, p.2). Quite apart from 
the question whether it is permissible in this matter to argue both | 
positively and negatively from the same premise, and apart also 
from the question whether it was the teacher or the prophet or 
both to whom the age-criterion applied, it seems proper to ask 
_ precisely what the evidence for the general assumption of this 
 age-criterion may be and how the principle was applied. 
That the aged person is in the Orient a person of authority and 
that this held true among the Jews of Jesus’ day, goes without 
_ saying. We all know our ancient Orient well enough to be aware 
of this fact. The question is whether this is a cogent argument 
_ for the contention that Jesus, being to his own a person of author- _ 
ity, was probably about 50 years old. If it were cogent the corol- — 
lary would have to be true, namely that persons not aged (“about 
50” in the present context) are not persons of authority. If I 
have the correct perspective upon it, however, Rabbinical litera- 
ture, with all its reverence for age, does not make age in years an 
absolute criterion for authority. The same thing seems to hold 
true of the Old and the New Testament. What prevented such 
_an absolute criterion from arising was, ultimately, the conviction 
that in matters of religion the authority of the individual derived 
_dactor of the Fourth Gospel (who would have excised it if it had not been 
accepted as correct) ; (b) the disagreement of the data supplied by the Synoptic 
_ infancy narratives (star of Bethlehem, slaughter of the innocents and census of 
Quirinius) ; (c) the general agreement of the Synoptic Gospels that Jesus was 


born under Herod, and (d) the fact that Jesus died so quickly upon the cross 
(Jesus, p. 241). 
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from the person authorizing him, whether God in the case of the 

rophet, or those whose traditions he was able to hand down in the 
case of the rabbi. Certainly in the New Testament tradition as a 
whole Jesus’ attitude to the divinely authorized Law of Moses on 
the one hand, and his ability or inability to show by “signs” that 
God’s power is working through him on the other, are the normal 
tests of his acceptance and rejection as an authority. 

That authority could attach to persons still far removed from 
50 years of age is evident among the prophets from Jeremiah and 
among the rabbis from Eleazar ben Zachariah.” There is an in- 
teresting section in Kiddushin 32b that bears upon this subject. 
It turns upon the passage Lev. 19: 32, Thou shalt rise up before 
the hoary head. The passage is first interpreted to apply to the 
righteous man of years (the zaken). The zaken is then identified, 
not as a person of a given age, but as the one who has acquired 
wisdom (hakim). Rabbi Jose the Galilean is thereupon quoted 
as saying that the passage in Leviticus makes it obligatory to rise 
up before one who is youthful and wise (yanik wehakim), while 
another Tanna disputes the inference. Evidently, then, age can 
be thought of in terms of intellectual maturity, and youth and such 
maturity are not mutually exclusive. Being “about 70 years old” 
(intellectually), Eleazar ben Zachariah could become head of the 
college at 18. What this means is that a fiction of age is upheld 
for a person of younger years who is in a position of authority 


_ with regard to others. The general assumption of the relation of 
_ age and authority stated by Olmstead is thus upheld, but it does 


not function as an absolute determinant. To the extent that it 


_ does not so function we cannot use it to determine Jesus’ age. 


The particular figure (approximately 50) suggested by Olm- 
stead is also open to some question. The only passage that I hap- 
pen to know bearing upon it is in Aboda Zarah (19d) where it is 


_ said to be a tradition of Rab that God imposes a penalty upon the 


pupil who has reached the ordination age if he refrains from giv- 


10The legendary tradition about Eleazar is to the effect that he was tem- 
porarily appointed head of the college in place of Gamaliel II at the age of 18 
(Talmud Babli, Berachoth 28). 
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ing decisions (i.e. acting as a rabbi). The question is raised, 
What is that age? The answer is, Forty years. The figure given 
is questioned in view of the fact that Rabbah acted as rabbi (he 
having either died at the age of 40 or 60, and having served 22 
years as the head of his school). The answer to this question is 
_ that Rabbah was (intellectually) equal to (persons of) any (age). 
The point in this connection is that the age for a rabbi is here 


given at 40 rather than 50 years, and that even this figure is 


revised downward in accommodation to fact and to the principle 
that intellect and age in terms of years are not synonymous. 

Olmstead’s interpretation of John 8:57 can be dealt with more 
succinctly. The passage is supposed to show that the Jews ob- 
jected to the authority which Jesus arrogated to himself as an 
interpreter of scripture and of God’s will. Being not yet fifty he 
could not presume to pose as a rival to the scribes. As a matter 
of fact, of course, it is not to Jesus’ assumption of authority that 
the Jews object in John 8: 57, but to Jesus’ claim that he had seen 
Abraham. The Jews’ query is intended by the Evangelist as an 
ad absurdum rather than as a serious charge. This is all the more _ 
likely because from the point of view of the Fourth Evangelist 
human logic is never able to formulate and prove what the eye of 
faith beholds and declares to be true. Being an ad absurdum — 
(like Nicodemus’ query in 3:4), no emphasis whatsoever falls” 
- upon the figure 50 involved in the statement. Any other figure 
_ within the life-span of a human being would have done as well, 
_ saving only those that would have been utterly inappropriate. As 
_ to why the Evangelist chose 50 in formulating the negative state- 
ment of the Jews rather than 40, it seems utterly useless to specu- 
late. Such speculation has to proceed on the assumption that the 
Fourth Evangelist knew that Jesus was “about 40” and that 
knowing this he was the kind of person who would ask himself, 
_ Had I not better write “not yet forty” instead of “not yet fifty”? 
_ Neither one of these assumptions is any more probable than that 
he actually knew what others did not, namely that Jesus was be- 
tween 40 and 50 years of age, or formulated his statement in 
specific accordance with this knowledge. 
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Olmstead’s main lines of argument, both as regards Jesus’ au- 
thority and as regards John 8:57, were used by Irenaeus in the 
late second century (Adv. Haer. II, 22,4-5). Irenaeus’ concep- 
tion is that to be a master and teacher one must be more than 30 
years of age, and that, having passed forty, Jesus entered into the 
category of the “old men” becoming at the same time a “perfect” 
master and teacher. That the matter was regarded in this way in 
Palestine during Jesus’ lifetime is extremely doubtful. In re- 

- ferring to John 8:57, however, Irenaeus claims to have the cor- 
roborative testimony of certain Asiatic “elders” who had known 
the disciple John—testimony to the effect that Jesus was actually 
- about 50 years of age when he died. If we could be sure of 

Irenaeus’ claim on this point, it would put the whole matter in an | 
_ entirely different light and would make a much better argument z 
than either of the two already discussed. The difficulty is i 


Irenaeus’ claims about the elders and about the relation of Poly- 
_ carp and John are so confused and confusing that it is difficult to 
_ trust him. The reliance which he places in the tradition about the 

longevity of the disciple John, his conception that Jesus’ ministry 

lasted 20 years, his symbolic interpretation of Jesus’ supposed 
_ longevity, all in the passage under discussion, are such as to leave 
the whole matter in doubt. 

Eduard Meyer in reflecting upon the tradition about Jesus’ 
advanced age at the time of his death finds other objections to it. 
They are, first, that the Synoptic Gospels show Jesus in a condition 


of relative dependence upon the household of his mother : 


as 


: ; brethren, and second, that to assume an early date for Jesus’ birth 

, is to make of his brother James at the latter’s death a very old 
man." There is nothing conclusive about these objections, but 

_ they do indicate that the implications of Jesus’ supposed longevity . 
to be watched. 


In the matter of Jesus’ age at the time of his ministry we have __ - 
no precise and definite information. It would be quite as incor- 7 
rect to say that Jesus was actually close to forty as to say that he 7 


11 Ursprung und Anfange des Christentums, Vol. I, 1921, p. 332. 
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was close to fifty. The fact is we do not know. What we have 
is the testimony of Irenaeus to certain Asiatic elders who said that 
Jesus was about fifty, and the testimony of Luke 3: 23 that he was 
about 30. If it comes to choosing between them, I personally 
should regard the author of Luke as probably the more reliable 
because better known and in a good position to know. Admitting 
that even his figure may be an estimate, I should none the less 
prefer to place Jesus’ birth in the last decade of the first century 
B.C., rather than in the next to the last. This would appear to 
me to be the more probable date seen in the light of the available 
evidence. 

2. The date of the beginning of Jesus’ ministry. Olmstead’s 
argument on the subject of the beginning of Jesus’ ministry is 
constructed with great care and yields a conclusion that is aston- 
ishingly specific. His observations fall into two categories, those 
that concern the general testimony of Gospel tradition, and those 
that deal with specific events and passages. Gospel tradition, 
Olmstead finds, is really unanimous in its witness to the length of 
_ Jesus’ ministry. All three Synoptic Gospels have a one year 
ministry, and with them the Fourth Gospel can readily be brought 
_ into agreement by the elimination of the “interpolated Passover” 
in John 6:4 (Chronology, p.9). Since another Passover is men- 
tioned in John 2: 13, the resulting concordant (?) witness is toa 
ministry of slightly more than one year. If Jesus died at Pass- 
over in 30 A.D., he must have begun his preaching in 28-29 A.D. 

Three arguments from specific events and passages support this 
general conclusion and make the date more precise. The first is 
that the appearance of John the Baptist upon the scene was con- 
nected ultimately with an episode of which Josephus speaks in his 
account of the procuratorship of Pilate. The episode in question 
is that which developed from Pilate’s action in permitting his sol- 
diers to bring with them to Jerusalem their military standards to 
_ which the image of the Emperor was attached (Bellum II, 9, 2-3 
§§ 169-174 and Antiquitates XVIII, 3, 1, == §§ 55-59). As- 
signing the event to the year 26 A.D., Olmstead obtains a terminus 
a quo for the Baptist’s preaching and thus also for Jesus’ minis- 
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try (Chronology, p. 9). The second argument, somewhat more 
specific as to the date, is taken from the synchronism of Luke 
3:1-2, namely from the statement that John began to preach in 
the fifteenth year of the reign of the emperor Tiberius. This 
Olmstead regards as the year August 19, 28 A.D.—August 18, 29 
A.D. (Chronology, p. 7). The third argument, developed in 
Olmstead’s Jesus (p. 62), derives from Jesus’ use of Isaiah 61:1 
in the episode of his preaching at Nazareth (Luke 4). From_ 
this event, which marks the actual beginning of Jesus’ ministry, — 
an exact date is obtained, namely December 18, 28 A.D. The | 
reader of the book, somewhat mystified by the bald statement of © 
the text that this was the precise date, will find in the Appendix — 
(p. 281) a brief summary of the argument upon which the state- _ 
ment is based. The assumption is that in the synagogue at Naz-— 
areth Jesus was reading the “lesson for the day” from the 
Prophets (the haftarah), that in Jesus’ day there existed for the — 
reading of the Prophets a three year “lesson” cycle, and that this — 
- cycle began on the sabbath after the Feast of Tabernacles. In ; 
two Genizah fragments containing lists of such readings, Isaiah | 
- 61: 1 is part of a lesson appointed for the 62d sabbath of the cycle. 
_ If the cycle regularly began in the early fall, the 62d lesson would 
_ invariably come in the late fall, and the late fall in this case would © 
need to be regarded on other grounds as the fall of the year 28 — 
_A.D. With the help of his tables Olmstead is able to say that in 
27 A.D., the year in which the particular use of the cycle must | 
- have begun if Jesus read lesson 62 in 28 A.D., the first sabbath © 
after Tabernacles was October 13. From this it follows that the 
62d lesson must have been read on December 18, 28 A.D. This_ 
_ provides the exact date for the beginning of Jesus’ ministry, and > 
permits us for the first time to say that Jesus’ ministry lasted — 
precisely 475 days (Jesus, p. 281). 

Because they yield such amazingly specific dates these calcula- 
tions will undoubtedly be commented on frequently in the im- _ 
mediate future. In discussing them here it will be well to deal 
first with the three arguments from individual events and passages, 
and to begin with the base of the chronological pyramid con- 
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structed. So far as the relation of the episode of the standards 
and the beginning of John’s preaching is concerned, I find myself 
in basic agreement with Olmstead. The possibility of this rela- 
tion had suggested itself to me almost a year before reading his 
article Chronology, and is fully developed in my article, “The 
Episode of the Roman Standards at Jerusalem.” ** That the 
episode occurred in the late fall of 26 A.D. seems to me inherently 
probable. This might therefore yield a general terminus a quo 
for the Baptist’s preaching and for Jesus’ appearance upon the 
scene. 

The matter of the synchronism in Luke 3: 1—2 is more difficult. 
It is clear that in composing it Luke is trying hard to play the 
historian, and if he never quite succeeds in the role, we shall not 
think less of him for having tried. The chronological data of the 
synchronism are quite acceptable (including the reference to 
Lysanias, as all admit), but not helpful in proportion to their 
bulk. The only item providing a precise date is the reference to 
the “fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius.” Whether Olmstead 
is correct in calculating this from the anniversary of Augustus’ 
death, August 19, 14 A.D., is at least doubtful. 

In the period with which we are dealing the official procedure in 
dating by an emperor was to indicate the honors accorded him and 
to specify the number of times he had been invested with the 
tribunicia potestas, had been designated consul and had been 
acclaimed imperator. This is perfectly clear from the writings 
of the Roman historians, from the inscriptions, the papyri and the 
coins. If Luke had said, “in the 30. year of Tiberius’ tribunician 
power,” there would have been not the slightest doubt about the 
year in question. That instead he speaks of the 15. year of 
Tiberius “reign” shows his adherence to a system of counting reg- 
nal years, a system ultimately derived from the ancient Oriental 
monarchies through their successors, the monarchies of the 
Diadochoi, and current in the eastern provinces of the Roman 
Empire in Luke’s day. Representing current provincial usage, 


Luke’s figure should be interpreted in terms of the system which 
12 Harvard Theological Review, Vol. XXXV, 4, October, 1942. 
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it expresses. How the system was handled in Egypt, we know ‘ 
from the papyri. There the beginning of the calendar year (1. of 
i" Thoth) following the emperor’s accession marked the opening of 
his second regnal year. Thus, if the date of Domitian’s accession 


to the principate was September 14, 81 A.D., his first regnal year, 
7 as counted in Egypt, extended from that day to August 28, 82, the - 

next day, August 29, 82, being the 1. of Thoth in the Egyptian 

; calendar at this time, marking the beginning of his second year.” 

; In Egypt, then, regnal years and years of time elapsed since the 

emperor’s accession do not agree, save in the particular case of 
the Emperor Tiberius, whose accession (August 19, 14 A.D.) 

came so close to the beginning of the new calendar year (August 
29) that in contemporary documents his first regnal year extended 
from August 19, 14 A.D. to August 28, 15 A.D.** However, it 

is not likely that Luke followed the system used in Egypt, for his 

- primary associations are with Syria and Palestine. In Syria and 

Palestine a similar system was in operation, at least from the 

“days of Tiberius on. We know it only imperfectly, the best evi- 
dence being that of the coins. 

The basic fact is that on certain of the coins of the civic 
and provincial mints of Palestine and Syria, beginning with 
Tiberius and continuing through the reign of Nerva, we have date 
formulae which can only represent regnal years. These date 
formulae appear either singly, as for instance on Palestinian coins 
of Tiberius’ reign with the notation “year B” (second regnal 

year),’* or in conjunction with dates of the Actian or Caesarian 
eras as for instance on coins of Antioch from Nero’s reign with the 
‘notation AIP-I or BIP-I, that is “year 111 of the Caesarian era, | 
tenth regnal year,” and “year 112 of the Caesarian era, tenth 


18Qn the system cf. J. Vogt, Die alexandrinischen Miinzen, 1924, p. 3, and : 
Mitteis u. Wilcken, Grundsiige und Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde, Vol. I, 
1, 1912, p. LVIII. 

14 Cf. Vogt, op. cit., p. 20. 

15 Cf. Hill, British Museum Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Palestine, 1914, 
p. 251,no 1. The series extends to coins with the notation “year IH” (eighteenth 
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regnal year.” ** The existence of coins with double dates makes 
it possible to estimate the beginning of the regnal year, as ¢aj- 
culated in Syria. The exact date is not certain, but it is Clearly a 
date in the fall.** Since the interval between Tiberius’ accession 
and the fixed date for the calculation of the regnal year was larger 
in Syria than in Egypt, the probability is that here the fall of 
14 A.D. marked the beginning of the second year of Tiberius’ 
reign.” With Josephus too counting parts of years as full regnal 
years, for instance in the case of Herod,” it seers quite possible 
that the “fifteenth year of Tiberius” as given by Luke is meant to 
be the regnal year extending from the fall of 27 to the fall of 
28 A.D., instead of the year arbitrarily counted by Olmstead from 
August 19, 28 A.D., the anniversary of his accession, to August 
18,29 A.D. The advantages attaching to an earlier date for the 
appearance of the Baptist are evident. Not only is there a closer 
chronological connection between the year of his appearance and 
the year in which the episode of the standards occurred, but there 
is also more time for him to make upon the Jewish people the 
profound impression to which the Gospels and Jesus’ own baptism 
at John’s hands testify.” 

With the discussion of the ‘preaching at Nazareth’ Olmstead’s 
argument on the date of the beginning of Jesus’ ministry reaches 
its apex. Presupposed in this final step is the assumption that 
Jesus’ ministry covered a period of slightly more than a year. To 
this assumption most scholars would probably be willing to agree, 
though they might find it difficult to base their conclusion upon any 
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16 Cf. W. Wroth, British Museum Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Galatia, 
Cappadocia and Syria, 1899, p. 175, nos. 197 and 198. 

17 Cf. B. Pick, “Zur Titulatur der Flavier,” Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, Vol. 
XIV, 1887, esp. pp. 338-341, and W. Wruck, Die syrische Provinzialprigung von 
Augustus bis Claudius, 1931, esp. pp. 12-13 (dissertation, Stuttgart). 

18 There are no coins that prove that it actually was so counted, for the coins 
of Tiberius, so far as they are known, do not have a double dating. However, 
it may be that the entire absence of coins from Syria and Palestine dated 
“year A” of Tiberius is significant in this connection. 

19 Cf, Schiirer, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 415, n. 167.: 

20 So already in part C. Cichorius, “Chronologisches zum Leben Jesu,” ZNTW, 
Vol. XXII, 1923, pp. 16-20. 
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supposed concordance of the four canonical Evangelists. Real 
disagreement would begin at the further assumption that Luke’s 
allocation of the episode in the synagogue at Nazareth be re- 
garded as normative. The difficulty is not only that the story of 
the preaching is associated with other non-Markan elements of a 
period after the preaching at Capernaum,” but also and more 
especially that Luke has a special fondness for the creation of 
‘nice,’ logical patterns of development, as we know both from his 
Gospel and from Acts. It is difficult to escape the impression that 
the patterns are artificial, here as elsewhere. Be that as it may, 
the real basis for disagreement with Olmstead in the matter of the 
exact date for the beginning of Jesus’ ministry must be found in 
his argument from the lectionary cycle. 

That readings from the Prophets were used in the synagogue 
services of Jesus’ day, Luke 4 and Acts 13:15 clearly indicate. 
That the lessons accommodated themselves to a three-year cycle 
for the reading of the Torah, and that for certain days of the 
year they were already fixed is quite probable. What we do not 
know is, how long the lessons were at this time, and whether a | 
complete cycle covering the whole of the year had already been 
fixed and put into regular use.** Indeed the discussions between 
the rabbis, as to the proper haftarah to accompany the seder of a 
given festival, imply that as late as the second century usage was 
not yet uniform.” In taking the opposite view of the matter 
Olmstead relies upon Genizah fragments of lectionary lists. 
While reflecting Palestinian usage, these lists undoubtedly belong 
to a period much later than the one with which we are here con- — 
cerned, and need to be seen in their proper perspective if their 
evidence is to be used correctly. The fullest and most recent 
treatment of the fragments and of the subject of Jewish scripture 


21To the events of Mark 1: 21-28 = Luke 4: 31-37 the saying of Luke 4:23 
apparently points back. 

22 Cf. G. F. Moore, Judaism, Vol. I, 1927, pp. 300-302, and among the older 
writers, of course, Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrige der Juden, 1892, pp. 
6-7. 

*8 Cf. the discussion of the use of Ezekiel 16:2 ff in Talmud Babli, Megillah 
25 a-b. 
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lessons in general is that of J. Mann to which Olmstead has re. 
ferred and from which he obtained his information.* If he had 
followed Mann’s discussion farther, he would have seen that from 
an examination of the midrashic data Mann himself found it 
necessary to conclude that in the earlier phases of the development 
of the cycle it was Haggai 2: 8f that was read with the seder of 
the 62d sabbath, the lesson Isa. 60: 17-61:9 assigned by the 
Genizah fragments to this sabbath being a later substitute (op. cit., 
p. 487). For any date as early as the first century A.D., Mann 
would, it seems, be very wary of any commitment as tq the 
haftarah used on a sabbath not an important holiday. Unless 
Olmstead (or Dr. Feigin) has at his disposal evidence or argu- 
ments other than those discussed, it would be better from the point 
of view of Jewish and Christian studies alike to avoid rash state- 
ments such as that fixing the date of Jesus’ preaching at Nazareth 
by the incautious use of the Genizah fragments. 

3. The sequence of events in Jesus’ public ministry. To ob- 
tain the correct perspective upon Olmstead’s conception of the 
sequence of events in the public ministry, it is necessary to study 
his article Chronology in the light of the larger work, Jesus. Not 
since the harmonists of the last century has anyone seriously con- 
sidered the possibility of maintaining that this sequence could be so 
largely determined. 

In part the supposedly historical sequence is obtained by purely 
arbitrary procedures, so for instance when the Parable of the Good 
Samaritan is declared to have been spoken within a few days of 
the Crucifixion, Jesus having just come up from Jericho to 
Jerusalem (Jesus, p. 218), or when the saying about those whose 
blood Pilate mixed with that of their sacrifices (Luke 13: 1-2) is 
combined with John 7 and with Josephus’ tale of Pilate’s aqueduct 
massacre (Chronology, p. 18), or when the episode of the temple 
tax is disassociated from the Lake of Galilee where Matthew puts 
it (Matt. 17) because (we are told) Jesus was not in Galilee on 
or about Feb. 23, 30 A.D. when the tax was due, and when this 


24 The Bible as Read and Preached in the Old Synagogue, Vol. I, The Pales- 
tinian Triennial Cycle, 1940. 
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episode, assigned to Jericho, becomes the putative basis for dating 
Jesus’ journey to Bethany (Jesus, p. 204). Such allocations are 
purely imaginative. It would be hopeless to try to discuss them. 

In part, however, Olmstead’s sequence of events is obtained by 
adherence to and canonization of the order found in the Fourth 
Gospel. Here we have ground under our feet and can venture to 
enter the lists with him. At one point, as we have already seen, 
Olmstead finds reason to disagree with the Fourth Evangelist, 
namely in the introduction of a reference to Passover in 6:4. 
This he rejects as “the crassest of interpolations” (Chronology, 
p.7). Whether this can fairly be done is open to question. Ad- 
mittedly John 6:4 is disturbing in its context. This, however, 
does not necessarily prove it an interpolation; it can also be an 
interjection, and anyone who has studied carefully the style of the 
Fourth Evangelist knows that his concern with the higher world 
of spiritual realities frequently makes it necessary for him to 
_ clarify his account of mundane events by a tardy interjection of 
references to time and circumstance.” To excise the Passover of 
John 6:4 destroys the festival cycle which the Evangelist has so 
carefully constructed in chapters 5 through 12,” and obliterates 
the intimate association between the Exodus and the Eucharist es- 
sential to the development of the Evangelist’s thought in the latter 
part of John 6. 

While protesting the excision of the Passover of John 6: 4 and 
admitting that its retention appears to make the Fourth Evangelist 
a witness for a “two years plus” ministry, I should not be in- 
clined to give any real importance to this witness. To give it real 


25 So eg. John 4:6; 6:9; 7:39; 18:11. On the supposed patristic evidence 
for the interpolation of John 6: 4, cf. recently E. F. Sutcliffe, 4 Two-year Public 
Ministry, 1938, pp. 26-49. 

26 It can not be fortuitous that in these chapters Jesus, by a sign and a dis- 
course appropriate to the theme of each, shows himself as the one in whom the 
meaning of the major feasts of the Jewish year is brought to expression. The 
cycle is complete only if from the Passover of John 6 the narrative can be said 
to proceed to Pentecost (John 5), Tabernacles (John 7-10), Dedication of the 
Temple (John 10-11), and again to Passover (John 12). On the whole subject, 
cf. B. W. Bacon, The Gospel of the Hellenists, 1933, pp. 196-215. 7 
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importance and to canonize his sequence in one form or another 
is, in my judgment, to misunderstand the Evangelist completely ; : 
and to fail to realize the extent to which history is for him but 
the vehicle for the expression of an eternal vadhiy Living as he 
did in that rarefied atmosphere of mystical contemplation in 
which the present and the past, faith and history, are one, he could 
use historical materials without studious attention to matters of 
chronological sequence. This holds true not only for the com- 
position of the section John 5—12 but also for the cycle 2: 1-4: 54 
which portrays Jesus making a circuit of all of Palestine beginning 
and ending at Cana, and provides him with an opportunity to re- _ 
veal himself to each of the several strata of Palestinian society — 
and in all three of the major geographical divisions of the | 
country. 

What has led Olmstead to proceed from the recognition of an _ 
undeniable residuum of historical fact in the Fourth Gospel to the 
canonization of its sequence of events, and to the discovery of a 
Johannine Protevangelium supposedly contained in it, is ap- 
parently the observation that the Passion chronology is better here 
than among the Synoptists (cf. Chronology, pp. 7,11). That the 
Passion chronology of the Fourth Gospel is superior, most 
scholars will, I think, admit. That one cannot argue from — 
superiority of chronology to superiority of material is a matter 
that belongs to the field of source criticism and cannot be discussed 
here. Why the Passion chronology of the Fourth Evangelist 
should be better than that of the Synoptists and why one should 
not infer from this that the rest of his (apparent) chronology 
is also superior, must in fairness to Olmstead be made clear. The 
question is really not why the Fourth Gospel should have the bet- 
ter Passion chronology, but why the Synoptists should have the 
worse. 

To answer this question correctly it is necessary to realize that 
chronology was inevitably of less moment to the early Christians 
than the task of interpreting Jesus to their hearers. Applying 
themselves to many different aspects of his life they developed 
many different interpretations of him. Some found in his words _ 
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and in his acts of healing the suggestion of meaning, interpreting 
him accordingly as the supreme teacher, the giver of the new law, 
the prophet, the savior of the down-trodden, the righteous and all- 

werful Messiah. Some focused their attention upon his Pas- 
sion and death, interpreting him as the martyr, the Suffering 
Servant, the Paschal Lamb, the atoning sacrifice, the propitiator 
and the one making reconciliation between God and mankind. 
Others attached particular significance to the rites associated with 
him, finding in the Eucharist, for instance, the new Christian 
Passover. The historical material contained in our Gospels 
comes to us out of the welter of these interpretative efforts and 
never apart from the purpose of bringing them to expression. 
The Synoptic tradition, for instance, is closer to Pauline emphasis — 
upon the importance of Jesus’ death than is that of the Fourth | 
Gospel. Our first three Gospels, moreover, presuppose the inter- 
pretation of the Eucharist as the new Christian Passover; but 
here they go beyond Paul and infer that as such it must have been 
instituted at the occasion of a Passover meal. In accommodating 
the narrative to the demands of interpretative procedure they — 
throw the Passion chronology completely out of joint. The — 
Fourth Gospel, on the other hand, because it attaches relatively 
less importance to the Passion and makes no point of the relation - 
of the Last Supper to the Eucharist, permits the chronological 
pattern to come through to us with less violent distortion. At-— 
taching less theological significance to the Passion, the Fourth | 
-_ Evangelist, however, brings to its climax the interpretative treat-— 


ment of Jesus’ ministry. In everything he says and does, and 
even in the arrangement of his words and works the Johannine ~ 
Jesus reveals himself as the incarnate Son. He differs vitally in — 
this respect from the Jesus of the Synoptic tradition, transcending _ 
all that could be said about the latter as teacher, healer, law-giver, 
prophet and anointed Messiah. We have no option under the cir- 
cumstances but to give historical preference to the Synoptic ac- 
count of the ministry, imperfect though it too may be. In any 
fuller understanding of the nature of Gospel tradition the ac- 
ceptance of the Passion chronology of the Fourth Gospel will > 
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therefore lead not to the canonization but to the rejection of the 
Fourth Evangelist’s scheme of the public ministry. 

Having accepted the Johannine framework of the course of 
Jesus’ ministry, though not without certain reservations, Olmstead 
proceeds to interlard it with elements of Synoptic narrative wher- 
ever possible. After the “preliminary” call of certain disciples 
(John 1) there follow the Temptation and the preaching at Naza- 
reth (Luke 4). From Nazareth Jesus goes to Cana for the wed- 
ding (John 2), and thence to Capernaum where the “formal” call 
of his disciples takes place and he preaches in the synagogue (Mark 
1, Matt. 4, Luke 4). From Capernaum his preaching tour takes 
him to Jerusalem for the Cleansing of the Temple and the dis- 
course with Nicodemus. Returning via Samaria, where the en- 
counter with the Samaritan woman occurs (John 4), he heals the 
nobleman’s son at Cana (John 4) and thus reaches Capernaum for 
the healing of the paralytic and the conflict episodes of Mark 2 and 
parallels. In view of the danger threatening from Herod (Mark 
3:6) he now calls and sends out to preach the 72 disciples (Luke 
10), from among whom he chooses the 12 (Mark 3 and parallels, 
including Luke 6!), and reveals to them his message (Sermon on 
the Mount, etc.). What follows is a period of flight in which we 
find Jesus outside of Galilee performing the mighty works of 
Mark 5-8. Then come two visits to Jerusalem, at Tabernacles 
and at the Feast of the Rededication (John 7-10) with a blank 
space between them, and two retirements from the vicinity of 
Jerusalem, the one to Peraea (John 10:40) the other to Ephraim 
(John 11:54) with the raising of Lazarus between them. The 
episodes at Jericho (Bartimaeus, Mark 10, and Zacchaeus, Luke 
19) are introduced at the occasion of Jesus’ journey from Peraea 
to the home of Lazarus at Bethany. From the second retirement 
Jesus comes to Jerusalem for the ill-fated Passover and the 
Passion. 

Olmstead’s attempt thus to harmonize Synoptic and Johannine 
narrative is, of course, but one of many that have been made 
since the days of Tatian. All have no doubt the same right to 
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existence, but no one of them can demonstrate its superiority over 
the others because all have the same inherent weaknesses. They 
are all contrived by force and strategem, and all do violence to 
one or the other of our two groups of sources, either to the 
Synoptics or to the Fourth Gospel. Indications of “contrivance” 
in Olmstead’s harmonization are easy to find. A good example 
is the use of the statement in Matt. 4: 13 that Jesus left Nazareth 
and dwelt at Capernaum, to accredit the introduction of Luke’s 
Preaching at Nazareth (Chronology, p. 10), when in the economy 
of Matthew and under any strictly accountable application of the 
laws of evidence it can be associated only with the statements of 
Matt. 2:23 and 3:51 that Jesus first dwelt with his parents in — 
Nazareth. Somewhat analogous is the use of the statement in 
Luke 4: 44, that Jesus’ preaching tour brought him to the “syna-— 
gogues of Judaea,” as support for the introduction of the Cleans- — 
ing of the Temple and the discourse with Nicodemus (John 2-3).7* _ 
This leaves out of the picture entirely the fact that Luke fre- 
quently employs the term Judaea as a general designation for 
Palestine (e.g. 1:5) and runs counter to the probability judgment | 
that in his departure from Mark at this point, he is merely fol- 
lowing his normal procedure and universalizing the importance of - 
his Master. A third example is the declaration that in John 4, 
at the occasion of the healing of the nobleman’s son, “we find Jesus - 
in Cana, on the way to Capernaum” (Chronology, p. 13). The 
words “on the way to Capernaum” serve to make possible the in- 
troduction of Mark 2 and parallels in what follows, but they have - 
not the slightest justification in the record. The fact is that the 
Fourth Gospel locates the episode of the healing at Cana while the - 
Synoptics put it at Capernaum. In the Fourth Gospel the next 
“locality mentioned is Jerusalem; in Matthew and Mark it is 
-Capernaum again, and in Luke it is Nain. To say that, being at 
Cana, Jesus was on his way to Capernaum is utterly arbitrary and - 
sheer harmonization. If the science of history is nothing more 
than the arbitrary harmonization of sources, we are wasting our o 


27 Chronology, p. 11. 
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time in our quest for the historical Jesus and might better go back 
to Tatian and the medizval harmonists. 

In his use of the Synoptic Gospels, Olmstead has two points in 
his favor. He refuses to follow the mirage of a Peraean ministry 
supposedly to be reconstructed from the materials of Luke's 
Greater Interpolation. He recognizes Jesus’ association, in the 
earlier period of his ministry, with both Galilee and its northern 
periphery. Here most students of the New Testament record will 
agree with him. Nor will they think it strange that he found in 
the Synoptic Gospels no trustworthy thread for developing the 
sequence of Jesus’ movements in the period between the earlier 
Galilean ministry and the days of the Passion. That in the 
Fourth Gospel or in its supposed source, the Protevangel of the 
son of Zebedee, that thread is supplied, they will question seriously, 
The really strange thing is that, with a Johannine Protevangel 
supposedly in existence in Palestine as early as 40 A.D., anyone 
should have had the temerity to write such inchoate gospels as the 
Synoptics, judged by its standards, appear to be, and that having 
been written these Gospels became so important in the life of the 


Church. 
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A UNIFIED PROGRAM OF THEOLOGICAL 
EDUCATION 


By H. Moore, 


St. Philip’s Church, Los Angeles 


Post-Ordination Education, so admirably considered at the 
Presiding Bishop’s Conference on Theological Education, is a 
serious matter in the Church today. The four illuminating papers — 
read before the Conference, and printed in the July number of — 
- the ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, more than indicate this. 

They without doubt give an insight into the urgency of a program | 
of theological training directed toward the spiritual, moral and 
- ntellectual fulfilments of the Sacred Ministry. However, Post- 
Ordination training beyond that persued by those who desire — 
- personal disciplines and fulfilments is but an index of a more 
_ serious situation—for example, the urgent need of a basic unified 
_ undergraduate program of theological education. Bishop Powell, 
in his article in the July number, correctly says, “The seminary 
_ provides an introduction to the subjects which are taught.” In_ 
this statement and other “complications” in this paragraph of his 
_ paper is to be seen the problem by which the Church is confronted — 
in this field. In what subjects shall the seminary provide intro- 
_ductions, and who is to say what these subjects shall be? When 

_ these questions have been answered, it may appear that we are 
_on the way to a solution of the whole problem. 

_ The impact of social forces upon contemporary life may be 

evolving a decree as to what some of these subjects shall be. 
_ The social process, resulting sometimes in orderly change and — 
- sometimes in social upheaval, certainly demands a spiritual fulfil- 
‘ment, but one tuned, nonetheless, to social needs. Research in 
the field of theological education shows the inadequacy of theologi- 
_ cal training in former years to meet societal demands. In 1918, 


* 


| @ movement began by which the Churches could prepare to meet 
— the demands of the post-war period. By 1934, a comprehensive 

7 study of the programs of 176 institutions of the United States 
and Canada which train men for the ministry, including Episcopal 
seminaries, disclosed that 
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. . sixty-one per cent. of the courses offered in theological seminaries {aj 
in the first four departments, i.e., the departments dealing largely with matters 
that concern the past. (Cf. William A. Brown, Ministerial Education ix 
America. The Education of American Ministers, Vol. I, p. 122.) 


By 1939, when this writer made a survey of ten seminaries 
of the Episcopal Church, based mainly upon their published cur- 
ricula, some changes had been made over former years. Yet, it 


TABLE I 


PERCENTILE DISTRIBUTION OF THE CURRICULA OF EPISCOPAL SEMINARIES 
OVER FIvE FIELDS OF THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


Fields of Instruction 
Total 
Schools Number | Hist. | Exeget. | Doct. | Pract. | Past. 
Offered 
Per Cent. of the Curriculum 
Berkeley 108 21 24 21 21 11* 
Bexley 145 11 42 15 23 9 
Bishop Payne 137 18 41 18 18 a 
Church Divinity 115 21 35 13 25 5 
Episcopal 240 18 42 21 6 12 
General 276 17 40 10 21 10 
Nashotah 109 14 49 15 14 6 
7 Philadelphia 154 11 36 11 20 20 
Seabury-Western 186 19 49 15 9 6 
Virginia 124 20 45 17 13 4 
Total Per Cent. 1574 17 42 15 16 9 


7 * Discrepancy of 1 per cent. due to use of slide rule computing in round 
numbers. 

was discovered that, despite the reorganized curriculum of the 

Philadelphia Divinity School, seventy-four per cent. of 1574 units 

of instruction in ten seminaries was. devoted to three fields, 

namely ; historical, doctrinal, and exegetical theology. Forty-two 

per cent. was devoted to exegetical theology and cognate languages. 
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The accompanying Table shows the percentile distribution of 
; theological matter as of 1939, including practical and pastoral 
| 7 theology. (See Table I.) These figures illustrated further by 
the accompanying bar chart give the following picture of the 
logical program of the Church. 


TABLE II 
PERCENTILE DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONTENTS oF THEOLOGICAL C 
in Ten Episcopat SEMINARIES 


Pields of 
Theology 


Pastoral 
Doctrinal 
Practical 


Historical — 


i 
10 15 20 25°50 35 40 60 


: _ It is to be noted in the percentile distribution and by the bar 
. chart that the remaining 25 per cent. of the program is distributed 
over two fields as follows: practical theology 16 and pastoral 
theology 9. It is not inferred that less importance should be at- 
_ tached to the historical, doctrinal, and exegetical disciplines. It 
_ is suggested, however, that overemphasis of these departments, 
doubtless, deprive Candidates of “introductions” to fields, mainly 
_ pastoral theology, in which their ministry will be exercised, that is, 
_ in which there will be more than ample opportunity to work with 
_ the tools supplied them. The preaching, teaching, and serving _ 
_ value of the ministry is to be found no less in a knowledge of man 
and his social needs than in the traditional disciplines. The 
Serious difficulty in which the Churches found themselves during 
_ the depth of the economic depression from which, by war, we are 
just now recovering should never be forgotten. Church mem- 


— ’ 
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bers, irrespective of social status and economic ability in pre. 
depression years, finding themselves distressed by financial re. 
verses, appealed to their Church for guidance. Their clergy were 
confronted with problems for which they were unprepared. 
Those without a sense of responsibility ignored the difficulties 
which ran, and still run, the gamut from starving expectant 
mothers to grants-in-aid to unemployed and aged persons, and 
preached a comfortable Gospel, sometime impatiently, to people 
whose faith was, like a barely flickering candle, at its lowest. 
Others assigned their problems to Social Agencies, or employed 
Parish (Social Case) Workers, or availed themselves of training 
in techniques to care for individual and group problems of their 
parishes and communities. At best, solutions were slow to come. 
The impact upon private agencies required more aid than their 
supporters could supply. Some of these agencies began to move 
into County, State, and Federal agencies and some crumbled. 
The inability of the Church and clergy to cope with these situa- 
tions sent their communicants into the arms of Social Agencies, 
and the inability of some of them aided the political tendency of | , 
the Country toward State Socialism. Still more serious, in © 
numerous instances, was the lack of clergy trained to aid their 
people simultaneously through Social Agencies and keep them 
available for the spiritual and moral strength found in the 
Church. 

As late as 1939 our seminaries had not sufficiently introduced 
their students to subjects which involve some techniques of 
domestic, race, and industrial relations. The Philadelphia Divin- 
ity School had launched a program of Clinical Training by 
lengthening its school term two months and by devoting 20 per _ 
cent. of its curriculum to pastoral care. Other seminaries en- a 
couraged their students to avail themselves of a fourth year of _ 
study at the Cincinnati School of Applied Religion. Still others 
affiliated with seminaries, universities, and Social Agencies so 
that their students could elect courses not offered in their own 
curricula. Yet the undergraduate program of the seminaries 
allowed but little time for a fuller program of pastoral theology. 
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ae for gore Responsible for this may be the 

culture lag found among so many, several years ago, in the 

7 struggle of sociology to be recognized as a science. So many — 
thought it a waste of time! Students regarded it among the -.. 
; “snap” courses, especially when taught by the indirect method | 
of instruction. However, the past ten years have certainly wit- 


Sociologist, the Social Anthropologist, the Social Historian and 7 
such like. Spiritual and moral difficulties are basically social. — 
Personality configuration is responsible to social situations. The 
view that each department of the theological curriculum is as_ 
important as the other may be the more correct, and upon it may 
rest the solution of the problems now confronting our seminaries. 
The following figures reflect the programs of ten seminaries of | 
the Episcopal Church as they relate to social tension areas, espe-— 
cially family, race, and industrial relations, as published by them 
up to 1939. Naturally included is consideration of courses in- 
volving individuals in all situations, for example, the Philadelphia 
Divinity School’s emphasis upon psychological treatment, where 


indicated in catalogues. (See Table III.) yea 


TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION OF UNITS IN RELATION TO CERTAIN SocIAL TENSION AREAS IN 
THE CURRICULA OF THE SEMINARIES ON THE PERCENTAGE Basis 


Total Total 
Number Number 
Seminaries Tension Curric- Seminaries Tension Curric- 
Units ulum Units ulum 
Offered Offered 
Philadelphia 24 15.5 Church Divinity 4 3.4 
Bexley Hall 10 6.8 4 2.0 
piscopa Bis ‘a 
General 12 4.2 Nashotah es 0 0 


It is obvious that one department of the curriculum which 
needs strengthening is pastoral care. If Candidates for Holy 
Orders are going to be able to minister in their rapidly expanding 


| nessed answers to problems affecting society coming from the - 
— 


cures, which expansion is attested by situations resulting from 
World War I and by the feeble efforts of the Churches, caught 
unaware though warned, during the economic depression, they 
must possess more of the techniques of social treatment than at 


TABLE IV 


PERCENTILE DISTRIBUTION OF THE PRESENT AND SUGGESTED CONTENTS oF 
THEOLOGICAL CurRICULA OF EPISCOPAL SEMINARIES 


Pields of 
Theology 


Linguistics 


Pastoral 
Doctrinal 


Practical 


Historical 


Exegetical 


Present distribution 


distribution 


because their curricula are now over-crowded. A logical solution 
seems to be offered in a basic unified curriculum of undergraduate 
study. The accompanying bar chart illustrates such a program. 
(See Table IV.) 
Some advantages offered by this proportionate distribution are 
as follows: 


present. Our seminaries say they are unable to add more courses 
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- (a) Equal weight is given each of the departments of theo- 
logical instruction, including Linguistics. 

(b) Academic freedom, within certain limits, is allowed. : 

(c) Fifteen units of basic training in each field are required, 
that is, three units in excess of the average college minor. Fif- 
teen units in languages may not be required unless the student is 
majoring in a field in which languages are a necessary part of the 
mechanics thereof. 

(d) Research opportunities beyond the prescribed 15 units of 
basic training are offered, and provision of electives for the pur- 
pose of research or clinical experience as the student may choose 
or be advised, is suggested. 


In order to make a basic unified curriculum effective two fac- 
tors should be considered seriously—one by the seminary or semi- 
naries, and one by the Church through General Convention. The _ 
seminaries should require not more than ninety units for gradua- 
tion. Over a period of three years this would allow a minimum 
of fifteen units per semester. Strict adherence to the unit system 
would be necessary. Allowance should be made for students who 

are able to carry a heavier load, but in no case should any student 
_ be permitted to take more than eighteen units per semester. This 
suggestion may appear to some as lowering the standard of theo- 
logical study. On the contrary, it heightens it. Often, assign- 
_ ments are made without consideration of students’ time. When it 
_ is considered that each one-hour recitation period presupposes from 
_ two to three hours of pre-recitation preparation it is obvious that 


The standard requirement of American colleges and univer- 
sities is 120 units for graduation, or fifteen units per semester 
_ for four years. In this requirement, allowance is made for elec- 
_tives in keeping with the student’s choice. It is only in rare cases 
that a student is permitted to carry a load of 18 units. Yet some 


> 
a student with a 15-hour-per-week load works 4) hours at least. 
Compare this minimum of work with the average man-day task 
indus 


> 


bg 


of our seminaries require as many as 124 units for graduation 
to be completed in three years. One seminary prescribed 11] 
units, or 18% units per semester, not including electives to meet 
the 120 or 124 units to graduate. The student who has such a 
schedule, and who properly prepares for recitation, spends 56 
hours per week on prescribed courses only. Someone will say we 
are dealing with students who are college men doing graduate 
work. In reply one could say that study on the graduate level 
presupposes a lighter unit load to allow unlimited research effort, 
The average Graduate School encourages its students to carry not 
more than 15 units per semester—sometimes students carry 16 or 
18 units. But the ideal is lighter than our average seminary load. 
A unified curriculum would aid instructors in their assignments 
and encourage students to spend more time in libraries or in gain- 
ing clinical experience. Foundation would also be laid for Post- 
Ordination disciplines. 

General Convention could greatly ease the serious situation 
which now exists. It has the right to say what subjects Candi- 
dates for its ministry shall pursue. It may not wish to say 
which subjects shall be taught in seminaries, for in such a case 
we might be subject to stereotyped courses. It can pass a Canon, 
however, requiring seminaries which prepare men for its min- 
istry to make available at least 15 units of basic training in each 
of the five, possibly six, fields of theological education, to every 
student. Seminaries could still have their special fields of empha- 
sis with eminent scholars in them. Some may emphasize clinical 
training, some the social sciences (even in seminaries) and others 
the biblical or historical disciplines. Very much of this can be 
offered on the graduate level to men who will have the time to 
spend, or to those who can return after Ordination. 

If for any reason we can look beyond the present world situation 
to that when peace comes, we cannot fail to visualize the many 
and sundry opportunities and responsibilities which must come 
also. We shall live in a different world. Many will take up 
where they left off and begin reconstructing their own and other 
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personalities. New economic and social ideologies will come to 


grips with tried idealisms and some of these will have to give 
ground. There will be the one and the same Spirit of God 
though, and the responsibility of the Church, and of its cler 
will still be to see to it that this Spirit permeate the earth The 
adequacy of a ministry to function in this situation is ‘ oan 


responsibility. 
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The First Authorized English Bible and the Cranmer Preface. By Harold R. 
Willoughby. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942, pp. x + 60. $1.00, 


To commemorate the quadricentennial anniversary of the seven editions of 
the Great Bible of 1539-41, Professor Willoughby makes available for the first 
time a facsimile reprint of the first edition of Cranmer’s Prologue, and with it 
a facsimile of the title-page of the April, 1540, issue in which that Preface 
appeared. A slightly modernized rendering is added, and there are 33 all too 
brief pages of discussion of this Great Bible series: the importance of the 
Regnault typography in its influence on later Bibles, the value of the woodcut 
of the title-page which, although not by Hans Holbein the Younger, so ad- 
mirably illustrates the place of an English Bible in the life of the time, the 
place of the Cranmer Preface both as a literary work and as an officially ap- 
proved statement of the reasons for the use of this Bible, and “the strangely 
contrary revisional trends exhibited in successive editions of the Great Bible 
series.” A three page bibliography contains some rare items. 

The same care to ascertain the facts and ability to present them in readable 
form that characterize Dr. Willoughby are evident here, and if the reader cares 
for the English Bible but is not yet familiar with the Cranmer Prologue, he is 
urged to invest his dollar at once, for he seldom will receive better value. 

Episcopal Theological School Cuartes L. Taytor, Jr. 


Horus Royal God of Egypt. By Samuel A. B. Mercer. Grafton, Mass.: So- 
ciety of Oriental Research, 1942, pp. xx + 232. $3.80. 

In an exhaustive study of material relating to the great Egyptian god Horus, 
Professor Mercer has presented a most valuable contribution to the subject of 
ancient Oriental religion. With amazing perseverance and patience he has 
collected a vast store of references, not only from Egypt but also from Babylonia, 
Syria, Palestine, Greece, Rome, and even central Europe. 

Beginning with the earliest prehistoric finds, he discusses the various periods 
in Egypt as subjects of archzological research, as successive civilizations, and 
as political and religious developments—this as background to the detailed study 
of Horus. Then follows full presentation of the history of the god, with origins, 
developments, family relations, association with other gods, forms shown in 
pictures and statues, and localities where he was worshipped. There is a highly 
interesting treatment of the theology of Horus. 

The author fully recognizes the great confusion and inconsistency in Egyptian 
theological thought, as well as the incompleteness of the data; but he makes an 
inviting, admittedly hypothetical, reconstruction of the career of Horus. The 
god, according to this reconstruction, entered Egypt in prehistoric times by way 
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there became a warrior god, “Horus the elder,” with the falcon for his ensign. 
Set at this time was the god of Upper Egypt and friendly. In the Delta Horus 
met Osiris and Isis, with the result that Osiris became father, Isis mother, and 
Horus son in the great triad. Later Horus became a sky god and then a king. 
In the course of this development he conquered Set, who had become hostile. 
Finally he became Harpocrates, “Horus the child.” During the development 
Horus was represented in many ways, chiefly by the falcon, but also in the 
form of a lion, a crocodile, and a solar disc, often as combinations of parts of 
these different beings. These aspects of the god are shown by line drawings. 
There is a bibliography of nine pages, a thirteen-page list of the epithets of 
Horus, and a ten-page list of personal names having Horus as an element. 
Moreover there is copious documentation on nearly every page. The index 
~ could well have been fuller, to make more readily accessible the valuable ref- 
erence material, and the punctuation is by no means flawless. But these minor 
defects in no way keep the book from being a splendid work in an important 
field. 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary Ovi R. SELLErs. 
Bar Mitzvah, A Study in Jewish Cultural History, with an annotated bib- 
liography (in Hebrew). By Isaac Rivkind. New York: Bloch, 1942, pp. 
167. $1.50. 


To mark the occasion of the Bar Mitzvah of his son (the reaching of the con- 
= age of 13), the author (who is cataloguer on the Library Staff of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary in New York) wrote this sketch of confirmation 
among orthodox Jews. In seven brief chapters (pp. 13-79) he outlines the 
origin of this relatively late custom (cir. 13th-14th centuries; his own date in 
the Geonic period, eighth century, strikes the reviewer as being quite devoid 
of evidence [p 16]), the education of the confirmant, the confirmation cere- 
mony as practised in different countries, the different kinds of sermons de- 
livered by various confirmants, the confirmation feast, and the like. The 
bibliography on pp. 87-156 is a compilation of no less than 468 items, unfor- 
tunately, however, of extremely unequal and sometimes even of dubious value. 
Thus no. 443 (p. 154) is a reference to p. 190 of Harkavy’s Yiddish Epistolary 
Manual on how to write an invitation in Yiddish to a Bar Mitsvah ceremony! 
Close to one-half of the items (nos. 105-334, on pp. 105-36) consist of references 
to confirmation speeches in such languages as Hebrew, English, Italian, German, 
Russian, French, and even Ladino. 

While the book was not intended to satisfy one seeking an historical under- 
standing of the origin and development of the Bar Mitzvah custom, it may 
be read as an introduction to the subject and for many of the curiose in the text 
and bibliography, especially by those who wish to practise up on their modern 
Hebrew, which is rapidly becoming indispensable in scientific and cultu.al circles. 


Baltimore Hebrew College Harry M. Ortinsky. 


of the Red Sea and the Wadi Hamamat, took root in the West Delta, and 
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Forgiveness and Reconciliation: a Study in New Testament Theology, By 
Vincent Taylor. New York: Macmillan, 1942, pp. xxiv + 288. $3.00 


Principal Taylor of Wesley College, Headingley, Leeds, first became well 
known in this country for his works on the Third Gospel and Form Criticism, 
This volume completes an important trilogy, the first parts of which were 
Jesus and His Sacrifice (1937) and The Atonement in New Testament Teach. 
ing (1940). 

Some of his conclusions are as follows: 

God’s forgiveness, according to the New Testament, clears away the obstacles 
which hinder man from reconciliation to God, and is not dependent upon the 
death of Christ. Here the New Testament differs from modern theology, 
which equates forgiveness with full restoration to fellowship, largely under the 
influence of the parable of the Prodigal Son (which deals with something more 
than New Testament “forgiveness” ). 

Justification must not be confused with forgiveness, reconciliation, regenera- 
tion, conversion, adoption and sanctification. It is neither a fictitious imputa- 
tion of righteousness (the usual Protestant misconception) nor the infusion of 
divine grace (the scholastic and Tridentine error). Justification is God’s act 
in declaring a man righteous, and this occurs when man turns to God in Christ 
with faith in Christ’s redeeming activity. “A faith so based establishes a 
righteous mind to a degree beyond anything of which the individual himself 
would be capable, and one for which he can claim no personal merit; he gains 
it through faith in Christ as the Revealer of God and the Saviour of men” 
(p. 71). “He has stepped out of the category of the godless, and can be 
accepted by God as righteous, because, to the full extent of his present appre- 
hension of the divine purpose for himself and the world, an apprehension ever 
growing from this focal moment in richness and insight, he has identified him- 
self with that purpose” (p. 64). 

Reconciliation is the next stage, though not necessarily later in point of time. 
It includes and presupposes the previous steps. It is an immediate act of God, 
not a process; it is restoration of men to fellowship with God, a deliverance 
from enmity and estrangement, and it is wrought through Christ and the power 
of His sacrificial death. It is at the same time the gift of God’s peace, of free- 
dom, and of adoption. Except in the Johannine writings, which in this respect 
are below the usual New Testament standard, all men are sons of God, though 
they may be estranged sons; sonship attains its full meaning only where there 
is a believing relationship between man and God. 

Reconciliation “is at one and the same time fellowship with God and the 
introduction to fellowship” (p. 169). In pp. 140-143 are contained Dr. Taylor’s 
most important statement of St. Paul’s “fellowship-mysticism,” in which the 
believer shares in the experiences of Christ, a mysticism “which, far from mean- 
ing absorption into the divine, carries with it an enhanced and enriched per- 
sonality, with increased powers and possibilities of life.” The Church and its 
sacraments and worship have an important place in this. 

Sanctification “is the fruition and the climax of this fellowship with God 
and with men; it is perfect love, beatitude, and the final gift of the vision of 
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- God. . . The crowning value of a true understanding of fellowship with God 
ig that "thereby we see unmistakably its vital dependence upon the work of 
Christ in all its fulness” (pp. 169f). “All thought of communion with God 
which ignores the Cross of Christ is theological lightmindedness” (p. 171). 
Sanctification is ethical through and through, though it is never mere ethical 
progress. Nor is it a “sudden and miraculous gift of the Spirit in response to 

importunate prayer.” The New Testament never teaches that sanctification 

means absolute sinless perfection, though Paul and John believe that the Chris-— 
tian need not sin. In some fine pages, Dr. Taylor considers John = 


revival of this doctrine and shows how closely he hews to the New Testament 
line. He criticizes the Bishop of Oxford’s Vision of God as a statement of the 
Christian ideal, holds it defective on the active ethical side, and prefers Perfect 
Love as a more inclusive concept. In true Wesleyan and Catholic fashion, he 
holds that the ideal is realizable only by those who live within a Community, 
the Body of Christ. 

In the closing chapters, Principal Taylor relates his study to his theory 
of the Atonement, which approximates that of Moberly. Throughout the 
book he takes pains to show the relation of his researches to modern theology. 

A few remarks may be permitted. (1) We could wish that he had made a 
clearer contrast between Pauline and Johannine theology, particularly in the 
matter of Johannine justification, on which Professor W. H. P. Hatch wrote in 
the Harvard Theological Review some years ago. (2) An Anglican is bound 
to feel that, while Dr. Taylor’s appreciation of the sacraments is unquestioned, _ 
he has failed to wrestle with the hitherto unsolved problem of the relation be- 
tween the sacraments on the one hand and the inner transformation which is 
the theme of his work. (3) While it is outside the scope of the book, the 
relation of these (largely Pauline) doctrines to Judaism and Hellenism is of 
the utmost importance. To this reviewer, at least, Dr. Taylor’s results pro- 
vide a clue to help us understand why St. Paul found inadequate the liberal 
and sunny Jewish doctrines of forgiveness and fellowship with God; the 
Apostle’s thirsty nature was not satisfied with the passing over of previous 
sins in the anoche of God (Rom. 3:25f). One can say this without prejudice — 
against Judaism. (4) Lastly, this is a book in the great tradition of English — 
—and one may dare say Catholic—theology. Its interpretation of justification — 
is definitive. It is a contribution to the Church of the future. 

Episcopal Theological School SHERMAN E. JoHNSON. 


The Expansion of the Anglican Communion. By John Higgins. Louisville: 
The Cloister Press, 1942, pp. 248. Maps. $2.00. 


The Church of England fell far short of keeping pace with the overseas 
movement of her children. Until after the close of the American Revolution — 
there was not a single Anglican bishop outside the British Isles. In the 
period between 1787, when Inglis was consecrated for Nova Scotia, and 1841, 
when the Colonial Bishoprics Fund was set up, only ten colonial sees were 
_ established, while in the same period the American episcopate increased from — 

three to approximately twenty. During the next two decades no fewer than 
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thirty overseas dioceses were created. In 1844 the American Church sent 
out her first foreign missionary bishops to China and the domains of the 
Sultan. Today a once severely insular church has become a world-wide com. 
munion, integrated in provinces, the self-governing churches in the dominions, 
the vigorous daughter-church in America, and the younger churches in the 
Orient—all united in the bonds of Catholic faith and order, in a common wor- 
ship, and in communion with the ancient see of Canterbury; yet differing con- 
siderably in constitution and legal status. This remarkable growth is for the 
most part the work of a century which has just closed. What the future may 
hold in store no man is able to discern, but we do know that we have reached 
the end of an era the like of which Anglicanism will never see again. 

The rector of Gethsemane Church, Minneapolis, has taken time out to as- 
semble in popular form a useful array of facts and figures that tell the story 
of this expansion. Much of the material is not easily accessible elsewhere and 
no single volume covers quite the same ground. Such a comprehensive survey 
of the world-expansion of the Anglican Communion has long been needed. 
One may perhaps feel a haunting significance in its publication at precisely 
this time and in the midst of the present world-cataclysm. Yet the author, 
strangely enough, shows few signs of all this. Very likely the manuscript was 
completed and off to the printer before Pearl Harbor. 

The book suffers from the limitations imposed by the geographical method 
of treatment adopted. One could wish that the author had included an ade- 
quate general chapter on the forces behind the missionary activities of Angli- 
canism, in terms of colonial policy, dominion status, the Evangelical revival and 
the great missionary impulse which accompanied it, and the awakening of 
Catholic consciousness following the Oxford Movement. 

The work is to be commended alike as an admirable text-book on the his- 
tory of Anglican missions and as an indispensable volume of reference. There 
are some helpful maps and statistical tables. vine 

Seabury-Western Theological Seminary Percy V. Norwoop. 
The Praise of Glory. By E. I. Watkin. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1942, 
pp. 292. $3.50. 


This book affords a beautiful and profound commentary on the Offices of 
Lauds and Vespers in the Roman Breviary. It is written for the laity in 
the hope that they may become interested in reciting these two Offices, at least 
privately, as a “Morning and Evening Prayer,” for which their length and 
contents are most admirably suited. Indeed the author, who is strongly 
imbued with the ideals of the Liturgical Movement, looks forward to a demand 
for public use of these two Offices comparable in popularity to our Anglican 
Matins and Evensong. Indeed all who are genuinely interested in the revival 
of common worship will agree with his statement that if “the laity could be 
brought back to the Psalter, the public use of the Office would once more re- 
place the shapeless and sentimental devotions which have taken its place.” The 


Latin language, of course, is a barrier. The author proposes a publication of 


the two Offices with parallel English translation. Once the worshipper has 
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mastered the sense of the Office from the English he can read the Latin 
“employed by the Church and hallowed by the lips of generations of saints” with 
understanding. Until such an arrangement is available the present book will 
serve as a satisfatory introduction to the devotional use of these Offices. 

Little need be said by way of criticism of the author’s exegesis of the Vulgate 
text. He does not aim to be “critical-historical” though he shows competence 
in this area and at times gives up in despair at making sense of Jerome’s 
translation and refers the reader to the original meaning. In general the Office 
of Lauds praises the Kingship of God; Vespers is related to the realm of His 
highest creation, the Church. There is thus much tropology and allegory, but 
it is seldom ridiculous and for the most part solid and sane teaching. One is at 
times a little wearied by the repetitious reference of “enemies” to Fascism and 
Communism, and the equation of “those who fear God” with devout non- 
Catholics (though the charity of this is appreciated). The author shows less 
interest, and hence less aptness, in commenting upon the propria of the Com- 
mon of Saints and the Proper of the Season, which take up a good third of the 
book. He is at his best on the weekly Office. In only one respect was the 
reviewer’s reaction completely negative, and that was with the author’s handling 
of the propers of the Blessed Virgin. Somehow I cannot swallow such sen- 
tences as “Much is said of scent in the Office of Our Lady, to call our attention 
to the fragrant perfume of her holiness”; or this, “The Crown of this earthly 
creation she was pre-eminently, in the Divine Mind when creation dawned,” 
etc. 

Anglicans will love to read the following confession: 


“At my Anglican school we were made to learn the Sunday Collect from the 
Prayer-book—in most cases, though not on this Sunday [I Advent], Cranmer’s 
| 7 translation of the Catholic Collect. At the time I found it a sadly boring task. 
But I am now most grateful for the acquaintance it forced upon me with one 
of the finest flowers of the Western liturgies to which it is peculiar. These 
lapidary formule are marvels of compression and rhythm, conveying in a nut- 
shell of compact words profound teaching.” 
7 Such a statement should recommend the book to Anglicans as one which they 
will find helpful in their own devotions at the Offices of the Praise of the Glory 


Episcopal Theological School Massey H. SHEPHERD, Jr. 


_ : Christ and Christian Faith, By W. Norman Pittenger. New York: Round 
Table Press, 1941, pp. xv + 190. $2.00. 


7 This is a book concerned with an old theme, the centrality of Christ; but the 
method of dealing with the subject is comparatively new. Large concessions 
are made to recent theories of New Testament students (¢.g. “the = fc 
author of the epistle to the Ephesians,” p. 136), which are accepted as facts, 
leaving us quite in the dark as to what our Lord really said and did, and 
dependent upon the impression (“impact”) which He made upon His first com-— 
panions, to whom “he meant... everything in the world” (p. 17). The 
_ trustworthiness of this testimony, and that of the Christian Church, is to be 
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determined by a value-judgment of Christianity. The witness of the first com- 
panions is, apparently, to be poured over and over again into the melting pot _ 

of modern interpretation—“the resurrection and ascension (whatever may have _ 
been the actual occurrences which we call by those names)” (p. 17). Gene ss 
erally, in spite of the lack of a sound foundation, the author reaches orthodox ee 
conclusions, though not expressed with great certainty of conviction. In 
maintaining the humanity of our Lord (chap. 2), while repudiating Nestorian 
ism, the writer does assert, as necessary for the preservation of the full hu. __ 
manity, a beiief which is essentially that for which Nestorius was condemned ; 

in a following chapter (5), somewhat inconsistently, Christ is several times 
spoken of as “one person.” This may be taken as typical of the difficulties into 

which those fall who find the age-old terminology inadequate, especially as 
regards the use of the word “person.” A minor error is found on page 58, 
where God is said to sustain the world “eternally.” The reviewer is wholly 
unable to see the “absurdity” of the saying “the Catholic faith is that Jesus was _ 
born of the Virgin Mary, without a human father” (p. 90); no one, of | 
course, would maintain that such a statement is all of the Catholic faith; but 

it is part of it, stated with a downrightness of expression which the world, now 


Nashotah House F. H. Hattocrx. 


_ New Church Order. The Future of the World-Wide Episcopal Church. The i : 
Twenty-seventh Annual Hale Memorial Sermon. By Ronald Owen Hall. 
Evanston, Ill.: Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, 1941, pp. 34. $0.25. _ 


The series of Hale Memorial Sermons is becoming cumulatively notable. 
Published yearly in a neat pamphlet format, these sermons can become prized 
possessions on many a library shelf. 
The sermon for 1941 certainly ought to receive as wide a circulation as the 
printed stock allows. It is one of the most stimulating documents of recent 
_ years in the field of ecumenical thinking. Those who had the privilege of — 
meeting Bishop Hall during his stay of several months in this country do not 
need to be told that he can electrify any group with his fresh ideas. He was the 

“talk of the town” wherever he went. 

The essence of that “talk” is embodied in New Church Order. No review, 
unless it quoted wholesale, could summarize it adequately. The burden of 
Bsn Hall’s appeal is an attempt to awaken the Anglican Communion, now 
spread as an “Episcopal Church Order” throughout the world, to a realization of 
‘itself as an ecumenical Church in its own right. “God is calling the Episcopal 
Church, which in the course of the last century He has made world-wide, to 
enter into a ‘New Church Order,’ to use the full heritage of the Episcopal — 
Order as a living sword of the Spirit in the world today. . . . Episcopal 
Church Order as a whole is an artistic achievement of the Spirit of God, one 
of the great masterpieces in the picture gallery of the people of God. . . . It is 
the task of our generation to see that the Episcopal Church heritage is lifted up 

and used for God as a living sword aflame with faith and freedom.” 
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One might wish that the explication of this basic assumption had been more 
fully given. Bishop Hall’s address does, however, give plentiful hints at ap- — 
plication in the area of concrete action. He is not an enemy of the ecumenical 
movement, though he is not hopeful of an early solution of the problem of unity. 
He is startlingly liberal in suggestions looking toward cooperation with other | 
communions and toward limited intercommunion. His argument is, however, — 
that the Episcopal Churches throughout the world lay behind the ecumenical | 

movement in achieving unity among themselves. Ecumenism should start with 
ourselves. The Lambeth (or Decennial) Conferences of Bishops are important, 
but do not meet the needs. The great ecumenical conferences could well be a 
model within our more intimate family of churches. We, too, could have con- 
- ferences not limited to bishops, and a central secretariat which could travel — 
throughout the scattered churches and be carriers of unification. He recom-— 
mends serious consideration of an earlier proposal that a Central Staff College © 
should come into existence for the Episcopal Church throughout the world. 
He cites the Roman Church as a model in this. “To gather together every year 
or every two years, from fifty to a hundred mature priests of the Church, to 
gather them perhaps in Washington, New York, Cambridge or New Haven, or 
in Canterbury, Oxford, or even London, would begin to build in the World- 
Wide Episcopal Church a real cooperation in thought and study, in knowledge 7 
and in friendship, among those who share responsibility for its leadership in the | 
future.” 
‘This Hale Sermon is a goad to our sluggish imaginations. It needs to be 
_ gead and pondered. It needs to be criticized. It might well form the basis — 
_ : for study conferences among our own clergy. 
ic College of Preachers Txeopore O. WeneL. 


7 The Ministry and the Eucharist. By W. J. Sparrow Simpson. New York: _ 
Macmillan, 1942, pp. xii +215. $1.60. 


This small volume seems to come under the classification of polemics. Its 
‘purpose is the defense of the historical episcopate and priesthood. The field of 
doctrine as opposed to historical duration or practical usefulness is the ground 
on which the author chooses to give battle. Within this field the most 
_ prominent of several vantage-grounds deemed by him to exist is the insepar- 
_ ability of the Eucharist and a priesthood authorized by bishops who stand in 

_ lawful and unbroken succession to the Apostles. The establishment of such a 

7 Pet position and the development of its defense against any adversaries is worked 
out in Parts I and II through an examination respectively of “The Church of the 
= a Centuries” and “The Church of England Since the Reformation.” Part I shows — 


criticism or the diversities of polity in the “sub-apostolic” period. Part II is 

_ doggedly tendencious as a whole, but contains a discussion of the Anglican 

tradition of spiritual communion which is informative and suggestive. : 

In Part III Canon Simpson takes the offensive. He subjects to examination 7 Ba 

te and vigorous attack “Recent Movements Towards Reunion.” Under this head a = 

4 he includes the South India reunion scheme, the Lambeth Conference of 1930 - a : 
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on Exceptional Cases, and the Report on Doctrine in the Church of England, BS 
His conclusion is that the local Episcopate, however much local needs may ee 
tempt it to compromise, must “maintain inviolate its constitutional identity with i * 
the Episcopate of the ages, not only in ministerial forms but also in ministerial  —_ 
principles” (italics ours). as 
The study of such a work as The Ministry and the Eucharist has a certain - 
informative value. I think also that one may admit a certain weight, granteda _ 
particular set of presuppositions, to the thesis and argument it illustrates. The  __ 
difficulty, however, about this kind of work is that it confirms those who al- _ 
ready agree and has no effect on those who do not. Even more grave, it 
totally fails to come to grips with the immense contingencies of history (a prin- 
ciple absolutely necessary in approaching the Reformation), and offers no pos- 
sibility of a rationale for constructive statesmanship with regard to the im- 
mediate problems of reunion. It is at least arguable that such an obstructive 
point of view, sincere though it be, is the worst possible disservice to the special  _— 
mission of the Anglican Communion in the Reunion Movement, namely, the 
conservation in essential form for all Christendom of the historical ministry. ; 7 
Virginia Theological Seminary Cartes W. Lowry, Jn 


A Digest of Christian Thinking. By Charles S. Macfarland. New York: 
Revell, 1942, pp. 192. $1.50. . ae 


This is the fifth in a series of helpful reviews of current books. The busy 
clergyman or layman who cannot possibly become acquainted with all the best —__ 
religious literature can find here an impartial, journalistic summary of forty-— 
two books. They are divided into six groups: (1) ethics and philosophy, (2) 
contemporary psychology, (3) Christian education, (4) Christian thinking in 
Great Britain, (5) the “new order,” (6) the lessons of history. 

There is little attempt at evaluation, usually only a single paragraph at the 
end of the review. Of Reinhold Niebuhr’s The Nature and Destiny of Man, 
he writes, “As to the conclusions to which this massing of brilliant and im- 
pelling erudition arrives on the nature of man, they are about what a Gallup 
poll would discover by inquiring of the man of the street of average intelligence 
and moral consciousness.” He says of John Wright Buckham’s The Inner 
World, “The book itself has the serenity, courage and charm of personality 
which have always been characteristic of the author and which add powerfully 
to the persuasion of his erudite simplicity.” There is a helpful comparison of 
Harrison Elliott’s Can Religious Education Be Christian? and H. Shelton 
Smith’s Faith and Nurture, representing two sides of the present controversy 
among religious educators. A long section on Martin Niemdller reflects the : 
author’s interest in the German situation. The present interest in history, in- 
cluding Kenneth Latourette’s books, is indicated in the final section. A 
“Resumé” illustrates the author’s personal optimism on the basis of the quality 
of present-day religious writing. 

Church Divinity School of the Pacific RANDOLPH CruMP MILLER. 
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Principles of Christian Living. By Gerald Birney Smith. Revised by Leland — 
Foster Wood. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942, pp. viii + 280. — 


$2.00. 

This is a new edition of a book which appeared originally in 1924. In the 
preface to the original book Prof. Smith said that his purpose in writing the 
book was to help students of Christian Ethics apply to that subject the experi- 
mental methods of studying human behavior and the historical method of inter- — 
preting Christianity. The book starts with a survey of Hebrew ethics and of 
the teaching of Jesus. There is a chapter on “The Ethics of Protestantism,” 
some observations on the moral life, and chapters on the Christian’s relation 
to the Church, the family, recreation, industrial problems, politics, and the like. 
There is no attempt to discuss any philosophical or psychologica! basis for — 
Christian Ethics, nor any suggestion that the empirical and historical method has 
its limitations. But the book does provide a survey of the accepted Christian 
attitudes as held by a certain group of Liberal Protestants. There are references _ 
and questions for discussion at the end of each chapter, and if properly supple- _ 

mented with other material the book could be made a useful text-book. 
Christ Church, Dallas, Texas Cares L. Street. 


The Christian Criticism of Life. By Lynn Harold Hough. New York: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, 1941, pp. 312. $2.50. 


Dr. Hough calls himself a Humanist. The thesis of this book is that Human- 
ism, if it is true to its own logic, involves belief in God and in God revealed in 
Jesus Christ. The Humanist to-day, in Dr. Hough’s use of the word, feels 
himself the spiritual heir of all the great Humanists of the past, from Plato on 


down. The essential note of Humanism is that of “human intelligence con- 


trolling the world of impulse for high ends.” Critical Humanism, according 
to Dr. Hough, insists that existence is found on three planes. The first is the 
~ subhuman—the level of mechanical interaction following mathematical laws, 
_ the level of animal life embracing all things below the plane of intelligence, 
os - the realm of biological impulse. The second level is the human, in which 
a _ conscious intelligence operates to turn the world of things to man’s own pur- 
poses and bend the world of animals to man’s own will. The third level is the 
= recognizing the fact of “free and perfect intelligence controlling the 
_-- universe—which can only have one name—and that name is God” (p. 193). 
Much of the thought of the past, and especially of the nineteenth and twentieth 
Centuries has been an attempt to explain everything in terms of the first level, 
in terms of mathematics or physics or biology or even psychology. The type of 
-Humanism which is left-wing Unitarianism is an example of this. Along this 
path lies not hope but the return to the jungle. The second level, where we 
read the story of the free spirit of man using intelligence to control nature, 
opens such a vast area to be studied and interpreted that many critical humanists 
have spent their whole lives in this field. But Humanism can not logically stop 
here. It must go on to the third level. And this brings the Humanist to God. 
_ Dr. Hough has brought all his wide reading and his powers as a writer of 
beautiful English to bear on this book. Humanism has a mission to perform 
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and he has a gospel to preach—that of turning men from those ways of think. 
ing in which they explicitly or implicitly deny their own humanity, and turning 
them to those ways of thinking in which they accept the fact of their humanness 
with all its responsibilities and all its implications. 

Christ Church, Dallas, Texas Cartes L. Sreeer 
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Fundamentals of Democratic Education: An Introduction to Educational Phi- 
losophy. By Robert Ulich. New York: American Book Company, 1940, 
pp. x + 362. $2.50. 


This is without doubt the most important book in the field of education which 
has appeared for some years. With remarkable precision and subtlety Pro. 
fessor Ulich of Harvard has presented a comprehensive philosophy of education 
which may mark a turning point in educational thought—and consequently in 
educational practice—in the United States and in other democratic countries, 

The first half of the volume is occupied by three long chapters: Why Do We 
Educate? Whom Do We Educate? Toward What Ends Do We Educate? 
Each of these questions is approached from a broadly historical and critical 
viewpoint. 

In reviewing the purposes of education from four aspects—biological, sociologi- 
cal, ethical, and emotional—Dr. Ulich finds implied in each aspect the activity 
of forces in nature which work towards the unification of conflicting drives for 
self-realization. As an interpretation he proposes a “theory of integralism.” 
According to this theory “our moral qualities result from an energy which 
transcends the sphere of human autonomy and is neither an individual nor a 
social human creation. It permeates the total man without man’s willing it, 
as life flows through us without asking our permission.” Already we have 
parted company with the materialistic educators of our time! 

The extremely interesting chapter on Whom Do We Educate? emphasizes 
the “directional” character of personality, insisting that the interactions which 
make up personality are not mechanical nor organic in the biological sense 
but in the direction of some goal. Dr. Ulich points out that “the more compre- 
hensive, far-ranged and objective the goal—provided there is no loss of intensity 
—the more it is able to harmonize the total personality for its service and to 
give, by the very reason of its comprehensiveness, a sense of freedom or 
identity with a transcendent purpose.” Recognizing the unsatisfactory state of 
“scientific” psychology at the present time he makes an appeal for a study of 
man which is more than a lot of psychological data; that is, for a “new anthro- 
pology” which “gives a really encompassing idea of the formation of the per- 
sonality as an active agent within the framework of civilization.” 

In discussing the Ends of Education Dr. Ulich gives James and Dewey the 
full credit they deserve. He believes that they have been responsible for a 
healthy protest in American education against a romantic and obsolete 
idealism. In both of them he finds cheering inconsistencies and in Dewey's 
later writings a shift towards a more comprehensive attitude. He thinks it is 
likely that in the judgment of history they will be ranked closer to idealism 
than to skepticism and materialism. Dr. Ulich stands with Dewey in em- 
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— but he definitely repudiates Dewey’s relativism and the naturalistic 
assumptions associated with pragmatism. Dr. Ulich’s philosophy, to which he 

the name of “self-transcendent empiricism,” assumes a “deeper dimen- 
sion of being.” “The ultimate nature of this being, we had to confess, is be- 
yond our grasp; but we were able to affirm the right to believe in a logos 
actualizing itself, not only in the laws of the universe, but also in ourselves the 
moment we are willing to see ourselves as parts of a great and permanent, 
though constantly evolving, order.” 

These three chapters lay the groundwork for the rest of the book. They 
are followed by two chapters on educational policy and procedures—The 
Struggle of the Educator with the Problem of Values, and Postulates of Teach- 
ing—and then by a consideration of four critical problems, Education and 
Society, Education and the State, Education and Religion, and the Mission of 
American Education. In the scope of this review it is quite impossible to give 
any adequate indication of the historical insight, practical good sense, and — 
prophetic power that characterize all these discussions. 

A new organic curriculum is outlined, against the background of its historical 
antecedents over many centuries. In this curriculum the humanities and the 
natural sciences are harmonized in the social sciences, which are understood 
in a broader sense than usual. We are reminded that “society consists of 

more than the surface relations between men and between groups; it reaches 
beyond the surface into energies of a spiritual nature that only a philosophic 
mind can make conspicuous. But once the understanding or the recognition 
of these deeper forces is included, the social sciences can embrace all the fields 
so isolated in our customary curriculum.” Dr. Ulich recognizes that such a 
curriculum would require teachers prepared in a new way and in eight “ Postu- 
. lates of Teaching” he suggests what this new way of training would involve. 


Here are no rules of thumb but skillful analyses of “methods” old and new 
and an appeal for “the unifying ethical convictions” which are so sadly lacking 
in the comtemporary scene. 

The chapter on Education and Religion is unique in its incisiveness, in the 

scope of its survey, and in the importance accorded to the subject. To this 
9 7 ; reviewer it is, however, less than satisfying. Fundamentalism, Humanism, 
‘ . Kierkegaard’s religion of paradox, and “Symbolism” are all reviewed, with 
_ the implication that Symbolism of some sort is advocated and that there are 
wT : sound insights in the religion of paradox and in a form of “higher” Humanism. 

2. 7 Dr. Ulich’s theological position is not clear. He emphasizes strongly the 
--— Mecessity of relating religion to the total culture of any particular period, 

: pointing out that “if religion is not connected to the main arteries of civilization 
a _ it can not have any lasting effect,” but he has little to say about the vexed ques- 
) tion of religion in the public schools beyond advocating that reverence, “an 

at attitude of mind favorable to religion”—“reverence in a creative and not a pas- 

¢ sive sense”—should be a major aim of all education. 

The final pages on the Mission of American Education are refreshingly free 

from the grandiose pretensions of other recent books on the same theme, notably 
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those put out by the National Education Association. They do, however, offer 
a clear challenge to educational leaders to avoid preoccupation with problems 
of detail and to clarify their own thinking on the fundamental questions which 
spring from “a profound conception of humanity in its psychophysical com- 
pleteness.” Dr. Ulich has written this book out of a conviction that American 
democracy itself can be regenerated only if through education it can be guided 


to “the enduring sources of regeneration.” oat 
Episcopal Theological School ADELAIDE Case, 


Rig for Church. By William A. Maguire. New York: Macmillan, 1942 
pp. xvi+ 251. $2.00. 


By means of this book a pleasant evening or two may be spent with one who 
has seen many years with our men of the Fleet. It is written in easy conver- 
sational style in which are accounts of life as it is with its sequences of tears 
and laughter, of work and play, of the heroism of great moments and human 
frailties, of moments not so great. Characteristic of the whole book is the 
mingling between the same covers of “Frenchy,” who came back from shore 
leave with pockets bulging with ads for the Chaplain’s paper from every 
saloon-keeper in three New England cities, and the thrilling account of the 
grand heroism at Pearl Harbor. 

One who is not a Roman Catholic must expect an emphasis, though some- 
times a bit over-strong, on things and persons naturally important to such a 
Chaplain—but none the less he will be ready in all fairness to ascribe a due 
share of the tribute given in the last words to our men at Pearl Harbor to 


“Padre Mio” himself. 


Bishop of Chicago 
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New Testament Studies. Edited by Edwin Prince Booth. New York: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, 1942, pp. 290. $2.50. : 
These essays are mainly concerned with the Synoptic Gospels. There is one 

on the Book of Revelation, none on Hebrews or the Fourth Gospel, and the 

Essay on “Heredity and Environment in Early Christianity” naturally contains 

much discussion of St. Paul. They show the whence and whither of Form — 

Criticism and Source Criticism and as they often disagree with one another, — 

there is no particular reason for expressing disagreement with any of them. 

In fact this book is excellent source material for the differences and agreements _ 

of New Testament scholars. 


A. 


On the Present State of Proto-Septuagint Studies. By Harry M. Orlinsky. ~ 
ss Pyblications of the American Oriental Society, Offprint Series No. 13. New 
7 Haven: American Oriental Society, 1941, pp. 11. $0.50. 

; Dr. Orlinsky, one of the most promising and talented of the younger Jewish 
scholars, reviews recent history of Septuagint textual criticism and shows 
that the Chester Beatty papyri and other recent discoveries tend to confirm 
: the critical principles of Lagarde, Rahlfs, Montgomery and Margolis, whom | 

he follows, rather than the recensional theories of Kahle and Sperber. In the 
first and second Christian centuries there were various LXX textual families, 
but we ought not to think of separate translations or recensions; even 
“Urtheodotion” is probably a form of LXX text. One interesting result is that 
the type represented by A, F etc. is as ancient as that of B. These researches 
have an important bearing not only on the LXX but also on the biblical quota- 
tions in the New Testament. Dr. Orlinsky has some of the industry and balance 
_ of Margolis, whom he closely follows, and it is to be hoped that he will make a 

massive contribution to LXX textual studies. 
Ss. E. J. 

a 


The History of Quakerism. By Elbert Russell. New York: Macmillan, 1942, 
pp. xxv + 586. $3.00. 

Of the several religious groups born of the spiritual excitement of the Crom- 
wellian period, but one has survived persecution and misunderstanding to play 


tensions between the mystical and the evangelical, between the “inner light” 
_ and the written Word. It has known how to save itself from extinction by the 
_ reation of ingenious devices, for Fox had a genius in some respects akin to that 
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a noble part in our time. Few in numbers but strong in character and in 7, = 
humanitarian accomplishments, the Society of Friends has a rare fascination. an oo. 
Its history is the story of the triumph of kindly democratic discipline over ; = a 
extravagance, of organization over unruly individualism; the story of persistent a a 
of Wesley, and like Wesley was able to impress his patterns upon the Society. ae .. 
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While the literature of Quakerism is extensive, it is largely in the form 
of monographs, often dealing with the ‘concerns’ of individual leaders, Cop. 
tinuous histories are few, and none has been written in this century. Dr, Rus. 
sell, dean emeritus of the Divinity School of Duke University (which Friends 
had some share in founding), has given us a lucid, scholarly, and well-docy- 
mented account of the movement from George Fox to Rufus Jones and Herbert 
Hoover, with particular attention to developments in America. The volume pre. 
serves all the charm inherent in its theme. It would have been in order, how. 
ever, to have given some consideration to the historic antecedents of the prin. 
ciples of Quakerism. 

PV. 


Faith Under Fire. By Michael Coleman. New York: Scribners, 1942, pp, 

xii + 160. $1.50. 

The author of this book is already well known throughout our country, for his 
stimulating addresses and earnest appeals made to Church groups everywhere, 
Here we have an account of the short addresses made by Father Coleman dur- 
ing the period when London was suffering its worst bombings. They were 
delivered in sub-fire stations, at gatherings of fire fighters, to night workers at 
the Mint, to men at the Customs House, in private shelters, and in demolition 
groups. They deal with the problems of living, fighting, suffering men. 
Usually they are questions of honest perplexity, sometimes, to be sure, they are 
deliberately heckling questions. Always they are dealt with honesily, sincerely, 
patiently. In every case Father Coleman is intent on showing the goodness and 
reasonableness of Christian doctrine. Included also are one or two longer essays 
on the Church, the Sacraments and other fundamental doctrines. The book 
begins with the story of the author’s own church, All Hallows, London, one of 
the oldest of English churches and now reduced to ruins. 

The book is simple, sincere, and full of good Christian common sense. There 
is no attempt to deal with the deeper. philosophical problems of theology. 

P. Ss. K. 


The Fatherhood of God. By E. J. Blekkink. Grand Rapids, Mich.: William 

B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., pp. 120. $1.00. 

In this small but “meaty” book the author treats the somewhat neglected but 
nevertheless fundamental doctrine of the Fatherhood of God from six inter- 
related standpoints, as suggested in the chapter titles; Fatherhood in God; 
Fatherhood and Creation; Fatherhood and Incarnation; Fatherhood and Re- 
demption; Fatherhood and Prayer; In the Father’s House Forever. It is the 
author’s contention that to know God, and especially to be conscious of His 
Fatherhood as it is revealed in nature, in the spirit of man, in human history, 
in the Bible, and in Christian experience, is the supreme desire of all Christians. 

The scholarly approach, the clear expression, and devotional spirit of the 
several studies, and the timeliness of its illustrative material, make this little book 
stimulating and well worth careful study, 
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Science, Philosophy and Religion: Second Symposium. New York: Con- 
ference on Science, Philosophy and Religion in their Relation to the Demo- 
cratic Way of Life, 1942, pp. xvi + 559. $3.00. a 
The various papers and discussions presented at the second meeting of this a 

Conference, held at Columbia University September 8, 9, 10 and 11, 1941, have - ¥ 

now been collected and published. Once more the purpose of this conference 

is to seek a “definition of the ultimate objectives and basic principles of civilized 

life,” and to this end a number of outstanding men, representative of our various 

cultural and intellectual disciplines, have been brought together. The result- 

ing volume contains some thirty papers and forty odd discussions, and might 

be described as a pluralistic universe of discourse. The babel of voices ranges 

from modern positivism to traditional metaphysics, and from scientific al : 

cism to religious faith, But along with the inevitable chaff, a number of | 
these papers give a careful analysis and stimulating dicussion of our present 
crisis. Several general themes predominate: a reaffirmation of our ‘faith’ in 
democracy; various criticisms of our existing way of life, with a view to 
making it more democratic; and some valuable discussion of the meaning of 

Sndividual worth’ and ‘individual liberties’ as they are understood from the 

- point of view of our democratic ideas, and in the context of the Christian ethic. > 

L. M. H. 


Introduction to Judaism. By Beryl D. Cohon. New York: Bloch 


1942, pp. vi-+ 188. $1.25. 
This is the second, revised, edition of a book first published in 1929. It is | 
4 intended for confirmation classes and contains a clear account of the Conduct, 


Creed and Ceremonies of Judaism. Its constant popularity for several years 

indicates that it fulfils its purpose. The name Judas Maccabaeus is too well “ad 

established to be replaced by the possibly more accurate Judah. Incidentally = =) 
was not the ‘oldest son.’ 


A. H. F. 


The Church in The Social Order: A Study of Anglican Social Theory from 
Coleridge to Maurice. By Cyril K. Gloyn. Forest Grove, Ore.: Pacific 
University, 1942, pp. vi-+ 201. $1.50. ' 


This carefully but heavily written and unattractively printed book outlines 
with thorough documentation—there are 602 notes to less than 130 pages of text 
—the teaching of Coleridge, the Tractarians, Thomas Arnold and Maurice on 
the nature of Church and State, their right interrelation, and the social function if : 
of the former. In his preface, the author rightly points out that a great deal of 
contemporary discussion of these topics echoes or builds on the thought of these 
Anglican writers, and one wishes that in his text he had expanded this obser- 
vation, for it would have added much to the interest and value of the book. 94) Oa 
But the careful summary of the different views, the tracing of likenesses and : 4 


differences, and the demonstration of the superiority of Maurice’s teaching to 
that of the others, because of his sympathy with the new industrial labor move- 
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ment and his attack on the falsity of a competitive economy, make the study of 
value as an introduction to its subject and for all who are interested in the 
background of present-day Christian social teaching. 

N. B. N, 


The Challenge of the Greek and Other Essays. 
Macmillan, 1942, pp. x + 241. $2.75. 


Dr. Glover always pours out a great flood of erudition and yet manages to 
fascinate, stimulate, and impart wisdom to us. The title essay (the B. B. C 
National Lecture in 1934) is a much more readable defense of classical learning 
than some of the heavy-footed apologies that we have encountered, and his 
address on “Purpose in Classical Studies” contains some wise warnings, appli- 
cable even to us pedants in the Biblical field, that we must not let our fondness 
for irregular verbs occupy our entire attention. “The Greek and the Forest” 
shows equal acquaintance with ancient history and the woods of eastern Canada, 
and makes one feel the importance of conservation. The Greek farmer, food 
in Athens, Homer and his readers, and other themes, receive the same light but 
sure touch. The essay, “Team or Hero,” in a most timely manner, raises the 
question of individual liberty vs. social control, and its relation to the Christian 
gospel. It is a good book for the preacher to read. The last essay may drive 
him to his Latin lexicon, but even the man unlearned in classical studies can 
follow Dr. Glover’s drift. 


By T. R. Glover. New York: 


S. E. J. 


Your Morale and How to Build It. 
1942, pp. xii + 132. $1.50. 


It is to be hoped that no one will be scared away from this book by its title, 
which is vaguely reminiscent of “success” literature. Everyone should know 
by now that morale is not a matter of cigarettes, dances, refreshments, and 
propaganda; Dean Pardue knows it too. Still more important, he knows 
human beings, the Christian religion, how to preach, and how to write; in fact, 
he went to a broadcaster for help in making his language as plain as possible. 
There is something here for those who are borne down by the war, for the sick, 
the afraid, and those who are wound up by the tensions of life: wise words on 
prayer, meditation, inner peace, and the things that count. 


By Austin Pardue. New York: Scribners, 


S. E. J. 


Religion in Illness and Health. By Carroll A. Wise. 
1942, pp. xiv +279. $2.50. 


This is an excellent discussion of the relation of religion to illness and health, 
having as its basis the author’s long experience as Protestant chaplain in the 
Worcester (Mass.) State Hospital. It makes no pretense of being a handbook 
to which any pastor may turn in order to deal with a specific case. It states 
distinctly that it is not a substitute for clinical training. It warns the clergy 
not to assume the role of psychiatrists, especially when they are untrained. It 
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insists, however, that religion does have a most important part to play in bring- 
ing about health of body and mind. 

This reviewer feels that it is a most important book in its field and should 
be read and studied by all who are concerned in this fundamental problem. 
F. A. M. 


What the Moon Brought. By Sadie Rose Weilersteon. Philadelphia: Jewish 

Publication Society, 1942, pp. 159. $1.50. 

The wife of Rabbi Baruch Reuben Weilerstein, leader of the Community 
Synagogue of Atlantic City, N. J., has produced a collection of stories in- 
structing a child, in a most delightful way, in Jewish teaching, traditions and 
ceremonial as they are observed throughout the Jewish year. Oustanding are 
the descriptions of the keeping of Succot, “like Thanksgiving,” and the family 
commemoration of Passover. — 

The book is very attractive in appearance, the print is large, the illustrations 
plentiful and fascinating, especially Devorah Bee’s page. 


Choric Interludes. By Mildred Jones Keefe. Boston: Expression Company, 
1942, pp. viii + 352. $2.75. 
Choric Interludes presents a fresh approach to the fine art of choric speaking. 
The author has added to the practicality of this anthology by her “arrange- 
ments” of the poems. “This consists of marginal notations indicating how the 
- lines of the poems should be spoken and the interplay of solos and grouping of 
) 


male and female voices, etc. A distinctive feature is the interpretive aids, ad- 
vice on program building, utilization of Rituals, etc, given in explanatory 
and directional notes following each poem, the purpose of which is to render the 
_ book of service to those who have no previous training in choral speaking.” 
The anthology itself comprises a wide and well balanced selection of poems 
from the pens of recent English and American poets, as well as from the pens 
of the better known poets of the past. 


-_ Resurrection: a Poem. By Lefferd M. A. Haughwout. West Park, N. Y.: | 


Holy Cross Press, 1942, pp. 28. 


Here is portrayed the experience of one who is bereaved and who, though 

7 assailed by doubts, wins through to a confident assurance that Christ is “the 
resurrection and the life.” At one or two points the free verse becomes prosy, 
E but on the whole both the poetic conception and the language are well sustained. _ 
The unmistakable sincerity of the pogm strikes home. 


pp. x +217. $1.50. 


That Jesus was affirmative and aggressive, not negative and defensive in ac- 


S. EB. J 
_ Jesus in Action. By Benjamin W. Robinson. New York: Macmillan, 1942, 
_ tion and word, is the author’s theme. For instance, in the parables, it is “sins 
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of omission” which are most often condemned: “Inasmuch as ye did it not, . 
Those who live as if Jesus told his followers to be the sugar of the earth sald 
read this book. 


A. P, 


No Sign Shall be Given. By Hugh Stevenson Tigner. New York: Macmillan, 
1942, pp. viii + 198. $1.75. 


Interestingly though a bit wordily written, this short discussion of the comm 
porary status of Christianity, democracy, education, and the church, is good 
reading for clergy or educated laity. Mr. Tigner emphasizes the Hebrew ag | 
against the Greek factor in our culture; particularly in the origin of our demo 7 
cratic philosophy and government. He brings out the weakness of our eclectic | 
education with its lack of an agreed philosophy, and he emphasizes the impor. 


tance of the church, particularly in the small, rural community. He ends with | 


a vigorous chapter on the ecumenical movement as vitally needed by Prot. 
estantism, in order to overcome its one-sidedness. g 
NBN, 


New Testament Literature in 1941. Edited by William Nelson Lyons, Chi- : 
cago: The New Testament Club of the University of Chicago, 1942, pp, 7 
$0.50. 
The enterprising sponsors have again rendered an invaluable service by doing 

for the New Testament literature in 1941 what they so ably did a year ago for 

the literature in 1940 (see this Review, July, 1941, p. 270). The increase in size 


is notable—79 pages in this issue as against 35 in the former. 
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